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PREPARATIONS GO 
STEADILY FORWARD 


The steady march of progress in preparing for Chicago’s great inter- 
national Exposition in 1933 is in keeping with the theme of this great 
enterprise. Everything is moving steadily toward the goal of formal 
opening day June 1. 

Each week sees steel raised on some new construction project or the 
finishing touches put on some other building. 


Every major exhibit building which the Exposition itself will erect is 
under construction. Most of the special buildings to be built by great 
industries are under way. 


Hundreds of acres of land along the sky-blue waters of Lake Michigan 
are being transformed into a veritable fairyland, where for 150 days 
from June 1 to November 1, exhibits and attractions will be presented 
that will astonish, instruct, entertain and amuse millions of people. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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A Square Deal for 


American Salesmen 


E READ and hear a lot these days about the New Deal. 

\ There is to be a new deal for the farmer. A new deal 

for the forgotten man. A new deal for our European 

debtors. A new deal for everybody, excepting the American 
salesman. 


However, so far as the American salesman is concerned he 
doesn’t ask for a new deal—but he does ask for a square deal. 
Isn’t it about time that business men and politicians quit think- 
ing of American salesmen as economic no-accounts? Isn’t it 
about time for them to give credit where credit is due? If this 
country of ours is to regain its prosperity there is only one thing 
that will do it—ORDERS. It takes orders to start the smoke- 
stacks smoking; to keep the wheels of industry turning; to put 
men back to work. It takes orders to get money circulating and to 
fill the pay envelopes of American consumers so that they can 
buy the produce of American farms. And it takes salesmen to 
get these orders. 


But the best salesman in the world can’t get orders unless he 








has the right kind of support. He can’t get orders if he is going 
to be taxed every time he buys gasoline for his automobile ; every 
time he buys a new set of tires and every time he -buys a new 
car. He can’t get orders if the politicians in Washington let the 
bars down on imports and force him to sell in competition to 
products made abroad by pauper labor paid with depreciated 
money. He can’t get orders if every hotel and railroad in the 
country hold him up for rates that he cannot afford to pay under 
prevailing conditions. 


Neither can he get orders if he is not supported by the right 
kind of advertising and sales promotional effort; if he is not 
given the benefit of the best merchandising brains his company 
can employ to devise new selling plans. He can’t get orders if 
his house does not back him up by carrying adequate stocks, 
and keeping the line up to date. And above all he can’t get orders 
unless he has a friend in court, somebody who is willing to go 
to the front for him, who will encourage him when he feels blue 
and downhearted, who will cheer with him and for him when he 
does a good piece of work. Nor can he get orders if buyers keep 
him cooling his heels in outer offices hour after hour. 


On behalf of the fifteen thousand American salesmen who 
read this magazine, Dartnell asks the support of American em- 
ployers and American politicians. They ask no special favors— 
no special consideration. They don’t even ask for a New Deal— 
but they do ask for a Square Deal. 


To help American salesmen get that kind of deal, THE 
AMERICAN SALESMAN dedicates itself. We have already ini- 
tiated a nation-wide movement to “Buy American.” It is al- 
ready bearing fruit. With this issue we begin an even more ex- 
tensive campaign to bring tax relief to salesmen, at least so 
far as the operation of automobiles is concerned. Our campaign 
for fair hotel rates has already convinced hundreds of hotel 
managers that it is to their own best interests to establish a 
special tariff for salesmen. We have also helped to induce the 
Western railroads to establish uniform mileage books. 


As auspicious as this beginning has been, it is but a beginning. 
Much still remains to be done. But with the continued support 
of our readers this campaign to raise the standards of selling, 
and to elevate salesmanship to a position of greater economic 
importance, is bound to succeed. In unity there is strength. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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How to Find More 
New Prospects 


Onxe of our staff men has 
been working for two weeks 
on an article showing how 
topnotch salesmen build live 
lists of prospects. He swears 
by all that’s good and holy 
that it will be the best article 
yet printed in THe AMERICAN 
SALESMAN. 


It is scheduled for the April 
issue. Maybe it will not be ' 
quite as good as he thinks 
it is—but even if it falls 
just a bit short of his en- 
thusiastic claim for it, we'll 
go on record that it is going 
to be packed with genuinely 
good ideas. 
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An Open Letter to 3,750 
Sales Manager Subscribers 


to “The American Salesman” 


Dear Sir: 


You have now received four copies of this 
magazine. 


If you think it is a magazine that will help 
your salesmen to get more business in 1933 — 


If you think it will help to broaden their view- 
point and better equip them for greater respon— 
sibility with your company — 


Why don't you suggest to them that they sub- 
scribe to it? 


We will gladly cooperate by sending you folders 
describing the magazine, with subscription 
coupons attached — which you can enclose with 
your letter. 


Very truly yours, 


Publisher 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 


Okay Dartnell: 


Send subscription folders. to 
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The New Fighting Tactics 
in Today’s Selling 


Investigation shows how salesmen are 
developing new technique in creating 
the desire that precedes every sale 


By THE DARTNELL STAFF 


T HAS become the fashion to razz 
| salesmen. The papers are constantly 

interviewing some big-wig who says 
that salesmen aren’t fighting for business. 
From the comfortable position of a big, 
overstuffed swivel chair many a stiff- 
necked pontificator has unlimbered his 
tongue long enough to declare that sales- 
men are asleep at the switch, soldiering 
on the job, or trying to make a _ jelly- 
fish’s spine do the work of a good stiff 
backbone. 

Here is a typical quotation, this one 
from the widely read column of B. C. 
Forbes. it reads, in part, “Quite fre- 
quently corporation buyers, corporation 
advertising managers and others have 
told me: ‘Few salesmen today know how 
to sell. They don’t explain convincingly 
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enough about what they have to sell. 

“*They don’t emphasize, and back up 
with facts and figures, what their product 
will do for you if you buy it. Most sales- 
men are easier to turn down now than 
ever before. They act as if they expected 
a turndown rather than an order.’” 

Members of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 
are, and have been, in constant contact 
with hundreds of sales organizations in 
all parts of the country. There isn’t a 
day when some Dartnell man isn’t out 
working with interviewing 
salesmen and sales managers, or observ- 
ing the work of salesmen. And from this 
wide contact with present-day sales ef- 
forts we have seen no evidence‘that sales- 
men are “going soft.” 

The truth is that we have seen a lot 


salesmen, 
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Mopern sales tactics emphasize the 
money lost by not buying 


of evidence that the rank and file of sales- 
men are fighting for business as they 
never fought for it before. If every other 
department of business were as aggres- 
sively on the job as most sales departments 
are there’d be an improvement in busi- 
ness that would startle the nation. 

Of course, it is easy to say that sales- 
men are day-dozing their time away. It 
is easy to break into the papers with an 
attack on salesmen. Almost anybody with 
a nice title can issue a statement to the 
effect that salesmen are not making 
enough calls and snoozing on the job, and 
see his name at the top of a big story in 
the papers. 

A month ago Dartnell editorial men 
began investigating some of the wild 
charges about salesmen. Some typical in- 
cidents that came to our attention during 


this investigation form the basis of this 
article on today’s selling. 

For digging up leads where leacs 
weren’t supposed to exist one of the best 
ideas we ran across came from a brief 
talk with C. A. Netzhammer, sales man- 
ager of the Northwestern Furniture Com- 
pany. In Milwaukee as in other cities 
there have been a lot. of auction sales 
of business equipment. Netzhammer an« 
his salesmen decided to attend these 
auction sales looking for prospects. Now 
at every Milwaukee auction there is a 
Northwestern salesman present. He jots 
down the names of everybody he recog- 
nizes. Whenever anyone bids on a desk, 
a chair, or a typewriter, the salesman 
makes a note of it. 


New Business Sources 


The day after the auction there’s a 
Northwestern salesman calling on every- 
body who was an unsuccessful bidder on 
office equipment of any kind. The people 
who are successful bidders also receive a 
call from a Northwestern salesman who 
solicits the job of repairing or refinish- 
ing the used furniture they bought at the 
auction sale. “We’ve almost kept our 
repair department busy with this busi- 
ness,” declared Mr. Netzhammer. “At- 
tending these auction sales brought us 
considerable business and made many new 
contacts. At one auction sale we obtained 
thirty-one prospects, all of whom went to 
that auction sale prepared to pay cash 
for equipment.” 

If that isn’t vigorous prospecting for 
business we don’t know what it is. But it 
is not unusual. Many other firms and their 
salesmen are equally aggressive in their 
search for new business. 

Many of these attacks on sales methods 
are from men who don’t know what is 
going on. Here’s a typical case that shows 
how salesmen have developed new ways 
to convince buyers. A Toledo scale sales- 
man had been calling on a grocer who 
claimed that his old scale was good 
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enough. One day he walked into the store 
with five walnuts in his hand. He laid 
these walnuts on the grocer’s old scale 
and the scale didn’t budge. 

“You see there is no perceptible move- 
ment of the indicator,” began the sales- 
man. “Yet on my scale they would repre- 
sent one cent, their true value. Why 
should you give them away?” The sales- 
man walked out of that store with an 
order. Does that look as if salesmen are 
not “explaining convincingly” ? 

Several salesmen were competing for 
an envelope order. Among them was a 
salesman for Curtis 1000, Inc., St. Paul 
manufacturers of envelopes. There was 
some question in the buyer’s mind whether 
or not the envelope the Curtis salesman 
submitted was strong enough to carry 
the catalogs he intended to mail in the 
envelopes. 

The salesman didn’t argue. But on the 
following day that buyer received in his 
mail, a bulky, heavy object enclosed in 
one of the envelopes he was considering. 
On opening it he found a common brick. 


Poor 
SERVICE 


The envelope was unhurt. Later in the 
day the salesman was on the job to ex- 
plain that he had mailed the brick as a 
test demonstration of the envelope’s 
strength. He got the order. 

Not long ago a group of Frigidaire 
salesmen were holding a sales meeting and 
banquet. During the evening a photog- 
rapher was called in to take a picture of 
the group. Before that photographer hac 
folded up his camera and tripod one of 
the salesmen present had cornered him 
and sold him a Frigidaire! Yet some peo- 
ple say that salesmen are waiting for 
business to come to them. 

Another refrigerator recently 
closed a group of orders that show how 
salesmen are fighting for business. Dick 
Bassett of the Virginia Public Service 
Company wanted to prove that there were 
people who still had money to buy. He 
checked up his territory carefully and 
learned that there was a group of army 
officers at Langley Field near by. He be- 
gan calling on them. Using every possible 
(Continued on page 54 ) 
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legitimate means 


QUNCCRTAINTY 


A LOWER 
PRICE 


MAY MEAN 


EXPENSE 





A SALESMAN who was bothered with price competition worked out this chart to 
remind buyers that a low price is almost never what it is cracked up to be 
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By EUGENE 


When W. E. Brock went to 
work as the second salesman 
hired by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company he had 
ridden less than fifty miles on 
a train. Since then he has 
been sales manager for 
Reynolds, president of his own 
$750,000 Brock Candy Com- 
pany, a bank president and a 
United States senator 








Selling Helped Brock and 
Keim to Bigger Jobs 


WHITMORE 


T various times in any salesman’s 
A life he is apt to say to himself, “I 
wonder if I wouldn’t have been 
better off if I had never taken up selling. 
I wish I had gone into the credit depart- 
ment, the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness or learned accounting.” 

Not long ago I heard two salesmen, 
both employed by large companies, talk- 
ing. One of them said, “The trouble with 
us is that we are just numbers. You are 
salesman number so and so, and I am 
salesman number such and such. We are 
way out here, hundreds of miles from the 
home office and we haven’t a chance for 
promotion. All the good jobs go to men 
who are in the home office.” 

Just for fun I checked up on the rec- 
ords of the heads of the company that 
employed the complaining salesman. The 
president had once been a salesman for 
the company in Louisiana. The general 
sales manager had been a salesman, a dis- 
trict manager, a branch manager, an 
assistant sales manager, and finally vice 
president in charge of sales! 

If there is a better place for learning 
what makes a business go, for learning the 
fundamental principles of successful busi- 
ness, for general all ’round business train- 
ing than selling, I haven’t discovered 
where or what it is. And as proof I am 
going to tell the story of two salesmen, 
in widely different fields, both of whom 
are very successful, both of whom came of 
totally different environments, and both of 
whom found success by a totally different 
route, along the sales road. 
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One of these men is former United 
States Senator W. E. Brock, now presi- 
dent of the Brock Candy Company of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. The other is R. 
D. Keim, director of sales, and member 
of the board of directors, E. R. Squibb 
and Sons, New York. Mr. Brock was the 
second salesman ever employed by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Mr. 
Keim was the first salesman employed by 
E. R. Squibb and Sons. Save for a short 
experience as a retail pharmacist Mr. 
Keim’s entire career thus far has been 
with Squibb. Mr. Brock worked as a 
clerk in a country store, then as sales- 
man, later sales manager for Reynolds 
and then took over the candy company 
that now bears his name. 


A Boy from the Farm 


Let’s look into Mr. Brock’s story first. 
Mr. Brock’s. father, a Confederate soldier, 
died in his son’s arms when Brock was 
but sixteen years old. After a discourag- 
ing attempt to provide for his mother and 
younger children of the family Brock de- 
cided to leave the farm, obtain work in 
Winston-Salem. Riding a farm wagon 
loaded with tobacco Brock arrived at a 
wagon yard in Winston-Salem late one 
afternoon. He told Bill James, the driver, 
that he’d be back later on as he went out 
to look over the “city” as Winston-Salem 
appeared to him then. 

But he lost little time in sizing up the 
town. Stopping in at the first general 
store, where a man was leaning against 
a wooden post that supported the shed 
above the sidewalk, Brock said: 

“Are you the boss?” 

“Yes, what can I do for you?” 

“I want a job.” 

“Ever clerk any?” 

“No sir, I have lived on a farm all my 
life.” It was hardly necessary for Brock 
to add this last bit of information for 
he was dressed in the rough homespun 





R. D. Keim, now a member of 
the board of directors and 
general sales director, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, left a $30 a 
week job as a pharmacist to 
become Squibb’s first sales- 
man at a salary of $15 a week. 
In two weeks it was raised to 
$25 a week and he has been 
going up ever since. Today he 
directs the work of more than 
200 Squibb salesmen 


of the time. The conversation continued. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Brock.” 

“Brock. Is that right? My uncle had 
a lieutenant in his regiment named 
Brock.” 

“That was my father. He was a lieu- 
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tenant in Major Brown’s_ regiment.” 

That was enough for Mr. Brown. He 
said, simply, “You'll do. Come in and 
start to work. I’ll give you $30 a month.” 

For the next three years Brock worked 
from six in the morning until ten o’clock 
at night. He opened the store, swept the 
floors and sidewalks, sold goods, made 
himself generally useful. Then, as now, 
the Reynolds family was prominent in 
Winston-Salem. R. J. Reynolds, a bach- 
elor, was manufacturing smoking and 
chewing tobacco, and his brother Will 
was buying leaf tobacco. Mrs. Will Rey- 
nolds was a customer at Brown’s store 
and would trade with no one except Will 
Brock. When he was busy waiting on an- 
other customer she would sit down and 
wait for him. 


The New Sales Force 


The Reynolds family had big plans for 
their tobacco business. R. J. had decided 
to expand and sent out traveling sales- 
men to introduce his brands of tobacco. 
One night when visiting his brother Will, 
R. J. said, “I want to put on a sales force, 
and I want some country boys who have 
never had any experience as salesmen. 
Will, you know all the farmers in this 
country. Pick me out some good farmer 
hoys—the ugliest you can _ find—-ugly, 
honest and energetic.” 

Here Mrs. Will Reynolds spoke up. 

“The man you want is Will Brock. He's 
the best clerk in Frank Brown’s store.” 

“Send him around to see me, sister,” 
replied R. J. Reynolds. 

When Brock went in to see the man 
who was later to outwit the great tobacco 
trust, he told Reynolds that he knew noth- 
ing about the tobacco business, and ad- 
mitted that he had never been on a train 
but once in his life, that being the previ- 
ous Sunday when he had traveled twenty 
miles to Mocksville. 

In spite of this lack of worldly knowl- 
edge Reynolds hired Brock, sent him to 


Columbus, Georgia, which was to be his 
headquarters town. On the trip down he 
missed connections at Atlanta and was 
forced to remain there overnight. The 
clerk in the old Kimball house asked him 
75 cents for his room that night. Brock 
thought he was being robbed, invited the 
clerk to come outside and take the bheat- 
ing he deserved for trying to rob an 
honest country boy. Brock had never 
heard of a hotel charging more than $2.00 
a day for room and three meals, hence 
thought that he had been taken for a mark 
when the clerk asked 75 cents for a room. 

So sure was he that he had been robbed 
that his first expense account carried the 
notation, “Room at Atlanta, 50 cents.” 

As a reward for his first year’s work 
Reynolds gave Brock a_ bonus that 
amounted to more than an entire year’s 
salary as a clerk. At the end of the sec- 
ond year Brock was made sales manager 
of the entire Southern territory, with 
fifty salesmen working under his direc- 
tion. He was then not quite thirty. He 
continued in this work for twelve years, 
constantly on the road, and “jumping 
every time I smelled tobacco.” 


He Decides to Retire 


Brock decided to go west for a long 
vacation. He told Mr. Reynolds of his 
intention to resign. 

“You are just a plain fool, Will Brock,” 
was the plain-spoken tobacco manufac- 
turer’s answer. “Stay with R. J. Reynolds 
and you'll soon be a millionaire.” As 
events turned out Reynolds’ prediction 
would have come true for he later was 


instrumental in making most of his offi-’ 


cers very wealthy men. But Brock was 
determined. 

Having lived in Chattanooga for sev- 
eral years Brock started going the rounds 
of his friends to say good-bye. As he was 
visiting Trigg, Dobbs and Company, old 
customers of his, Mr. Dobbs said: 

“Don’t go west, (Continued on page 37 } 
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A MERCHANT’s profit can be tied up in the last two packages that fail to sell when 
he falls for the claims of the “big profits” salesmen 


When Your Dealers Fall 
for “Big Profits” Talk 


ITH dealer profits what they are 
today perhaps we can’t blame 
‘ some of our customers for fall- 


ing for a lot of the substandard merchan- 
dise that is being sold by holding out the 
long-profit bait that makes substandard 
merchandise so alluring to unthinking 
merchants. 

Such merchandise challenges the skill 
of salesmen whose lines are up to high 
quality standards and which do not pro- 
vide more than a fair mark-up for the 
retailer. But with his profits all going to 
the landlord it is a big temptation for 
a dealer to try a few cases of some off- 
brand merchandise that holds out a 


promise of long profit—if it sells. And - 


there is the big “if” in the whole question. 


The big illusion of long profits seems 
to become a reality when a case of off- 
brand, substandard merchandise is 
opened. The first few packages seem to 
go pretty well. But the last few packages 
of every case, or every dozen, stick on 
the shelves. And that is where the profits 
lie. They are tied up in those shelf warm- 
ers that stand out like freckles along the 
shelves of so many otherwise good stores. 

Suppose we stop and figure out what 
chances a merchant has for extra profit 
when he falls for this “we-don’t-adver- 
tise-but-pass-the-extra-profit-on-to-you" 
gag. Take an article that sells for 25 
cents. A fairly good seller at this price 
will cost the merchant $2.00 a dozen, leav- 
ing him a gross (Continued on page 59) 
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of a medium-sized manufacturing 
plant. My desk is just outside his 
office. He is a mighty busy man. He inter- 
views most of the salesmen we hire, after 
the sales manager has talked with them. 
He is called on by a lot of salesmen, such 
as advertising men, printers, lithogra- 
phers, truck salesmen, typewriter sales- 
men, office equipment men, insurance men. 
For the past three years there has been a 
steady stream of job-hunters to see him. 
I don’t know what other general man- 
agers attend to, but there isn’t anything 
very important ever bought by our firm 
unless he is consulted. He is actively in- 
terested in all sales problems; he has a 
hand in our advertising and in any new 
products; even a new method of packing 


I AM secretary to the general manager 


Gate 
Crashers 


I Have 
Stopped 


A secretary’s 


story of the 
salesmen she 
encounters 


By EDITH 
STELKE 


our product is always brought to his at- 
tention before a final decision is made. 

Before he was made general manager 
he was sales manager; and before that he 
was a branch manager and a salesman. He 
has a weakness for salesmen and tries to 
see each one who calls on him even though 
there are times when it would require nine 
or ten hours a day to see every one who 
asks to see him. 

My desk is in a little hall, or anteroom, 
just outside his private office. I am sup- 
posed to weed out the callers that arrive 
every day, refer some of them to the ad- 
vertising manager, some to the purchas- 
ing agent and others to the other depart- 
ment heads. 

Of course, I am not supposed to pay 
any attention to a man’s appearance. A 
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freckled-faced man, with warts on his 
nose and baggy trousers, is supposed to 
receive just as courteous and prompt at- 
tention as a man who looks as handsome 
as a musical comedy hero. But I may as 
well confess that I am human, business 
rules and regulations to the contrary. A 
neat, well-dressed, businesslike caller 
will always get better attention in our 
offices than some one who looks as if he 
didn’t have the price of a hair cut or a 
suit pressing. 


A Coal Salesman’s Comedown 


There are a number of salesmen who 
visit my boss regularly. Some of these 
men pay no more attention to me than 
is absolutely necessary. You would be 
amazed at the number of salesmen who 
think it unnecessary to show any con- 
sideration to a secretary. But I could, if 
I wanted to, show them that it is very 
much to their advantage to be a little 
more human to me. 

For example: There was Henry New- 
meyer who sold coal. He was a cocky fel- 
low who always walked up to my desk 
with an air that seemed to say: “You 
know me, I'll walk right in to the big 
boy’s office.” When he closed a contract 
some time back he walked out to my 
office and said: “Fix me up a requisition 
for this coal—I’ll tell you what to write.” 
He said it as if he were saying, “Boy, 
shine my shoes.” When I had written 
what he wanted he forgot to say thanks. 

Mr. Newmeyer has sold us a lot of 
coal. I suppose he thought he had the 
business right in his vest pocket. My boss 
had told me a couple of years ago that 
he didn’t want to see any coal salesmen. 
I suppose I have sent twenty or more to 
the purchasing department. One man, 
named Beury, kept calling on me. Each 
time he called I told him as politely as 
possible that I couldn’t get him an audi- 
ence with our general manager. Then one 
day when he called I asked him to have 
a seat and wait. In the boss’s office I went, 


Do you make it a practice to 
leave your business card with 
the secretary of every pros- 
pect on whom you call? No? 
Well, perhaps you are over- 
looking an important source 
of orders. Is one of your com- 
petitors wedging into your 
sales volume because he knows 
how to work with the secre- 
tary of one of your good cus- 
tomers? Are you tempted to 
use an occasional tricky ap- 
proach? Have you tried to see 
certain men without success? 
Perhaps then some of Miss 
Stelke’s suggestions will be 
helpful to you 


and said, “There’s a coal salesman outside 
that has called on you at least a dozen 
times. He’s a nice man and I think you 
ought to see him.” 

“Well, shoot him in,” was all that my 
boss said. In he went. He didn’t stay long, 
but I knew from what I overheard that 
he was welcome to call again. He did call 
again. And on his third call he stopped 
and thanked me for my help, assuring me 
that the order he had just received was 
all because I had helped him. Of course, 
my boss teases me about him and calls 
him my “boy friend,” which he isn’t. And 
Mr. Newmeyer wonders why he is get- 
ting no coal business from one of our 
plants. 

There are cases every day where I can 
turn business to some salesman who has 
made a favorable impression on me. One 
day last summer the boss said to me: 
“Call up some of those water-cooler men 
who have been pestering me and get prices 
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from them.” I know that four or five men 
had called: But only two had bothered to 
leave their cards with me. Both of them 
were called. One got the order. Two others 
came in a week after we had bought and 
complained that they were not given a 
chance to figure with us. 

One day last January my employer re- 
ceived a beautiful calendar. He quickly 
thought of using a similar calendar for 
our business. “Call up some calendar peo- 
ple and find out how much calendars like 
this would cost.” He had talked with sev- 
eral calendar salesmen every year since 
I have worked for him; he didn’t remem- 
ber any of them. But I did. It is my job 
to remember. And I called two of the 
most persistent. Three months later one 
of them was rewarded with an order. 


Leave Cards on Every Call 


In every one of these cases these sales- 
men could have ignored me; they could 
have reasoned that I was only a secre- 
tary and had no influence. But if some 
salesmen realized how quickly they are 
forgotten by busy men they’d try to im- 
press his secretary, or at least leave her 
a card, because many secretaries keep 
their employer’s files. I have a little card 
file, arranged alphabetically. Every time 
a salesman leaves a card with my em- 
ployer it eventually finds its way into my 
card file. But many of them never bother 
to leave a card. It seems to me that a 
salesman might leave hundreds of cards 
and if one brought an order that it would 
be worth while. 

I have to stop a lot of salesmen who 
think it beneath them to give me any in- 
formation about the purpose of their call. 
Some of their favorite answers are: “It’s 
about a personal matter,” “Just. tell him 
Mr. So-and-So wants to see him,” or “It’s 
about a matter that concerns his family’s 
welfare,” seems to be a favorite one of 
young insurance men. When they say 
that I always tell my boss that there’s 
another insurance man to see him, and he 


usually says, “Tell him I can’t pay my 
present premiums.” 

This might seem that we are prejudiced 
against insurance men. We aren’t. Just 
recently a man came in and said, “Miss 


* Stelke, I am an insurance salesman. A 


life insurance salesman. I have been work- 
ing on a proposal that may interest your 
general manager. Will you make an ap- 
pointment for me to see him?” I liked his 
frankness. He made his little introduction 
as if to say, “Look me over. Although I 
sell insurance I won’t bite your boss, or 
even hurt him.” I took in his card and 
said, “Here’s a life insurance salesman 
who doesn’t want to see you about your 
children’s future!” 

“Call out the city greeter and have him 
welcomed,” snapped back my boss. “I’ll 
see him in a minute.” And he did. I don’t 
think he has closed a sale, but he is a lot 
nearer to one than if he had tried to get 
in with that old dodge, “Tell him Mr. 
Unkelfimble asked me to see him.” If any- 
thing makes me mad it is the salesman 
who mumbles the name of some alleged 
mutual friend. When they do this I pick 
up my pencil and say, “Spell it,” or I 
make them write down the alleged friend's 
name. You’d be amazed at the number of 
otherwise sane appearing men who try 
this one on me. It almost never works in 
this office. 


Salesmen Who Are “Fresh” 


Advertising men are a pretty fresh lot. 
They come in and try to crash the gate 
with some such statement as: “I’ve come 
to ask his opinion about a matter,” or 
“Ask Mr. Hines if he’d like to see a survey 
of his business we have just completed.” 
Not a few of them have just given birth 
to an idea that will mean a big increase 
in our sales. All advertising men seem to 
be vice president of something. At least, 
“vice president” is nearly always after 
their names on their calling cards. 

Mr. Hines isn’t cynical, but there’s a 
good-natured vein of sarcasm about him 
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that upsets many salesmen. Not long ago 
an advertising salesman told him that he 
had been putting in a lot of thought on 
our company’s sales problem. “Yes, I 
suppose you are just staying awake nights 
worrying about our problems,” said Mr. 
Hines. I was at work at a filing cabinet 
in his office. There was a slight pause. The 
salesman seemed to resent the remark. 
Mr. Hines laughed, intending to pass off 
the remark in fun, as he meant it, but the 
salesman colored up, and said, “I came 
here for a serious consultation.” 


When the Buyer Jokes 


“Make it as serious as you please—it’s 
doing very well already. All we need now 
is slow music.” Well I'll defy any sales- 
man to keep on with his work in a simi- 
lar situation, unless he has a mighty good 
sense of humor, and it was his lack of a 
sense of humor that got him into the 
situation to start. He muttered something 
about coming out to see Mr. Hines on a 
business proposition and conducting him- 
self as a gentleman, expecting to be 
treated as one, and stalked out, highly 
dignified, but a little pitifully inadequate 
to meet a simple situation. Mr. Hines 
laughed and said he had just begun to 
be interested, but if a salesman couldn’t 
stand a little kidding he could go “plum 
to hell.” 

I have a standing peeve against the 
representatives of a certain big publish- 
ing house that publishes a farm paper, 
a popular weekly, and a woman’s maga- 
zine. They act as if we ought to turn the 
place upside down to accommodate them. 
They’d be amazed if they knew that a 
little secretary told her boss that another 
woman’s magazine was much more popu- 
lar among intelligent women than theirs 
is. Of course, I wouldn’t flatter myself 
that our company doesn’t advertise in 
their magazines because of what I said, 
but I do remember hearing my boss say, 

“Why, even my secretary thinks their 
magazine is a second-rater.” 





“T came here for a serious consulta- 
His 


chance was gone. He couldn’t stand a 


tion,” blurted out the salesman. 


little joking from the buyer 


The man who really has something im- 
portant to tell my boss knows how to get 
in, and he doesn’t take any chances on 
trick methods of gate-crashing (as some 
of them refer to getting in to see execu- 
tives) or on tricky methods of any kind. 
I never try to prevent anyone seeing Mr. 
Hines if there seems to be any logical 
reason for them seeing him. I learned my 
lesson long ago. I shunted a customer to 
the purchasing department and nearly 
lost my job on account of it. But when 
a man comes in with trick approaches | 
know I am safe in keeping him out of 
sight of my boss. 
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Scranton’s Answer to the 


1933 Sales Puzzle 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


1929 x 4 Equals 1933 


W. F. Scranton of the Victor 
Adding MachineCompany has 
worked out a simple mathe- 
matical formula that is push- 
ing his 1933 sales record ahead 
of his 1929 record which once 
seemed unbeatable. The 


beauty of the formula is that 
it will work for you just as 
well as it did for Scranton 


O much has happened in the last 
S three years that a modern Rip Van 

Winkle, going to sleep in 1930 and 
not waking up again until 1933, would be 
confronted with more changes than the 
original Mr. Van Winkle discovered after 
all his twenty years of retirement. Es- 
pecially if he were a salesman would he 
find the selling conditions of 1933 so dif- 
ferent from those of 1929 that he could 
scarcely recognize any similarity at all. 
Not having experienced the change gradu- 
ally, he would seem to wake up in a new 
sales world entirely. 

Some such experience has_ befallen 
W. F. Scranton. Not that he has been 
asleep or in retirement these last three 
years; on the contrary, he never worked 
harder in his life, but it was a different 
kind of work. Before 1930 he was a sales- 
man, actively selling adding machines in 
a New York City territory. Then, for 
nearly three years, he was called to the 
main offices of the Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Company in Chicago, where he 
served as sales promotion manager. Now, 
after spending the most difficult period 
in business history in the office, he is back 
“on the street” again, like many another 
successful executive this year, and is in a 
strategic position to compare selling as 
it is practiced in 1933 with the way it was 
done in 1929. 

Scranton was the best salesman the 
Victor Adding Machine Company ever 
had. He sold to national accounts in New 
York for nine years. During the seven- 
teen-week period preceding his appoint- 
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ment as sales promotion manager of the 
company, his sales averaged higher than 
a machine a day. And with prices at that 
time amounting to considerably more 
than one hundred dollars a machine, it is 
plain that his volume of business was one 
which a salesman in any line of business 
might envy. His record, in fact, was the 
reason for his appointment. It has been 
his work at the plant to pass on to all 
the company’s other salesmen the same 
selling plans and methods which had 
proved so effective for him. He did it 
through the sales manuals and sales train- 
ing courses he wrote and the special cam- 
paigns he conducted. 


Back to Sales Work 


There come times, however, when any 
man with sales ability, no matter how 
valuable he may be in the office, is even 
more valuable out selling. Nineteen- 
thirty-two was such a time, and Scran- 
ton was such a man. His work in the 
office, while not finished, had progressed 
to a point where he could afford to leave 
it, at least temporarily, and get back into 
personal production. 

After an absence of three years from 
actual selling, what differences particu- 
larly impressed him? How do the diffi- 
culties and obstacles facing a salesman in 
1933 compare with those of 1929? What 
possibility is there of a man duplicating 
his 1929 sales record this year? 

When Scranton was asked these ques- 
tions his answers were most surprising. 

“If a man is willing to work twice as 
hard, to make three times as many calls, 
and to give about four or five times as 
many demonstrations,” he said, “he will 
sell as much this year as he ever sold 
before. That may sound like an easy thing 
to say and an impossible thing to do, but 
I’m convinced that it is the truth. The 
trouble with so many men, in our own 
organization as well as others, is that 
when business is twice as hard to get they 
work only half as hard to get it. 





A SALESMAN can afford to overlook 
nothing that will help close an order to- 
day. If the prospect doubts the durability 
of the Victor, Scranton will suddenly 
drop it on the floor to show its strength 


“When I was selling before, we were at 
the top of the boom. Now I’m starting in 
again, in a different territory, at the bot- 
tom of the depression. Naturally, it took 
a little while to get adjusted to the two 
extremes. Business is being done on a 
different basis these days. And nobody is 
better able to see the difference than the 
man who is out all day calling on buyers.” 

The first thing that struck Scranton 
was the greater difficulty of obtaining 
interviews today. People aren’t “in” to 
salesmen. They aren’t interested in buy- 
ing, and they’re either busier than they 
used to be or else they’re out after busi- 
ness themselves. This situation means that, 
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“If a man is willing to work 
twice as hard, to make three 
times as many calls, and to 
give about four or five times 
as many demonstrations he 
will sell as much this year as 
he ever sold before,’’ declares 
Scranton who is proving his 
theory in the field by selling 


where he formerly could depend upon get- 
ting one good interview from every three 
or four calls, now six or seven calls are 
necessary. 

In order to make the required number 
of calls, he discovered furthermore, he 
couldn’t expect much help from leads. 
Leads, as he had once known them, just 
didn’t seem to exist any more. Few peo- 
ple ever phone the office and ask to have 
a salesman call. His customers didn’t have 
many tips for him to follow up. So the 
only thing that remained for him to do 
was to go out and get his own prospects, 
which called for cold canvassing and 
plenty of it. “In fact, every call is a 
‘cold’ call,” declares Scranton. “There’s 
nothing very hot until the salesman warms 
it up himself. Any man, no matter how 
good he may think he is, who isn’t willing 
to spend a large percentage of his time 
canvassing can’t hope to equal his former 
business; he’s lucky if he gets any. 

“Even after you’ve made your calls, got 
your interviews and uncovered your pros- 
pects,” he continued, “the law of averages 
is still working against you. It takes so 
much longer to get action than it used to. 
Then it wasn’t unusual to sell machines 
on my first call. It was unusual if it took 
more than two calls. Now four or five 
call-backs are the rule rather than the 
exception. A single sale sometimes strings 
along for two or three weeks. 

“And that isn’t all. In selling adding 


machines, sales are in direct proportion 
to demonstrations. The proportion was 
pretty close in 1929; in 1933 it’s quite 
a little further away. Instead of averag- 
ing a sale for every two or three demon- 
strations, you’re doing well if every 
fifth demonstration results in a sale. So 
the whole thing shapes up about like this: 
More cold calls are required to get an 
interview, more interviews are required 
to make a demonstration, and more dem- 
onstrations are required to close a sale. 


Those Bad Old Days 


“From what I have said, it may sound 
as though I longed for the ‘good old days.’ 
I don’t. There’s more real satisfaction in 
selling under present conditions than 
there was when times were good and sales 
easy. And there’s just as much money to 
be made by the man who does the work. 
Looking back on the years before 1930, 
it may seem that we worked hard, but I’m 
convinced that we didn’t. I’m especially 
convinced of it since I’ve discovered at 
first hand that a man can sell just as 
much as he ever did, in spite of the 
greater difficulties facing him today, by 
starting to work a little earlier in the 
morning, by working a little later in the 
afternoons, by being a little more care- 
ful about planning his calls in order to 
make the maximum number of them each 
day, and by exerting himself a little more 
to do the extra things that do not occur 
to the average salesman.” 

These “extra things” that Scranton 
speaks about cover a lot of territory. One 
of the most important is the matter of 
organizing a day’s work in advance. 
Proper records have always been a 
hobby of his. They helped him lead the 
company’s sales force back in 1928 and 
1929, but this year they’re more than a 
help; they’re an actual necessity. 

He religiously keeps an engagement 
book in which he puts down every ap- 
pointment under its proper date. Even 
if the appointment is made months in 
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advance there is no chance of his over- 
looking it because he plans each day’s 
work from the book. In it are also noted 
all promises and obligations, such as send- 
ing new ribbons to one office, instruction 
books to another and machines for demon- 
stration to another. In this way, no obli- 
gation can be overlooked either and there 
is no danger of promises going unfulfilled. 


The Day’s Schedule 


Each morning he refers to this engage- 
ment book and puts down on a 8x5 cari 
all the things that must be taken care of 
that day. The demonstrations and call- 
backs arranged for on previous cold 
turkey calls come first; after that follow 
more cold turkey calls to arrange demon- 
strations and call-backs for the future. 

In addition to the appointment book he 
keeps a 3x5 card index file in a small 
box in his office, with the cards in it ar- 
ranged by dates. For each appointment, 
or whenever he gets a lead, he makes out 
a card with the complete details. As a 
rule he arranges his leads by streets, 
in order to save time. He also keeps re- 
ports of his territory with each street 
classified by buildings to show the lists 
of brokerage houses, investment houses, 
stock exchange members, woolen concerns, 
leather concerns, chain stores, banks, etc., 
in each building. He has always made it 
a practice to distribute at least two 
hundred circulars a week in his territory 
while canvassing. That represents the 
number of possible prospects he calls on, 
in addition to his present customers and 
prospects. 

Scranton’s other records include car- 
bon copies of every order he ever took, 
a copy of every consignment report, and 
“In” and “Out” receipts for every ma- 
chine he has taken out for demonstration. 
Many salesmen won’t bother themselves 
with such records. They say that they 
haven’t time for it; that they are sales- 
men rather than bookkeepers. But Scran- 
ton has found that instead of taking up 





“Every call is a ‘cold’ call 
thesedays,’’ declares Scranton. 
‘*There’s nothing very hot un- 
til the salesman warms it up. 
More calls are required to get 
an interview, more interviews 
are required to get a demon- 
stration and more demonstra- 
tions are required to close a sale 


time they save him time, and that instead 
of hindering his selling they assist it im- 
measurably. They keep him free for pro- 
ductive work. 

Another thing he does which is over- 
looked or neglected by other men is the 
matter of arranging every detail of a 
demonstration in advance. In fact, he 
goes about it much as a theatrical pro- 
ducer goes about launching a new show. 
He sometimes carries as many as five 
heavy machines about with him where 
the average salesman would bring one. 

If his witnesses seem skeptical of what 
he says about the strength of the ma- 
chine, for example, he will suddenly drop 
it on the floor, jump on it, pound the 
type sector with a hammer. In doing so, 
however, he warns everyone not to try it 
on any other machine; he doesn’t want to 
be responsible for the damage. 

When Scranton speaks of putting in 
more time on the job, he isn’t speaking for 
effect. On one occasion he spent several 
weeks devising a new system for a dairy 
company to use in paying farmers for 
their milk. Most milk is delivered to the 
rural milk stations early in the morning, 
and all the time he worked on the prob- 
lem he was on hand at five or six o’clock 
in the morning. Sometimes that meant 
getting up at four, but the business re- 
sulting from the time and attention he 
gave it more than compensated for any 
possible inconvenience. 















The Best Thing a Salesman 


Can Do for Himself 


as told to Eugene Whilmore 
By H. J. BROWN, president 


International Business Machines 100 Per Cent Club 


J. BROWN had just written up 

H the biggest order he had ever sold. 

¢ It was also the largest single order 

ever received by the International Busi- 

ness Machines Corporation. And it was in 

1932 too, when big orders were rare with 
most salesmen. 

When other members of the sales or- 
ganization saw the size of this order one 
of them asked, “Brown, do you know how 
many points this order means? Do you 
realize how much commission you have 
just earned?” 

“Haven’t the slightest idea,” said 
Brown. “What I am thinking about is 
my customer, and our obligations to him. 
Have we given him the best possible sys- 
tem for getting the information he wants?” 

However, Brown was certain that he 
had given the customer what was needed. 
Yet he went back to the office and studied 
that customer’s requirements for three 
days just to be sure that everything was 
100 per cent right. On the third day he 
stopped working on the customer’s angle 
of the deal long enough to figure his own 
commissions. 

That customer is still a customer of 
Brown’s and the International Business 
Machines Corporation. H. J. Brown is the 
president of the International Corpora- 
tion’s 1932 One Hundred Per Cent Club. 
This means that during 1932 he made the 
best sales record of all International sales- 
men in the United States. During his 


seventeen years of service with the com- 
pany he has averaged 130 per cent of his 
quota every year. 

When Brown started to work selling 
International Tabulating Machines, he 
worked the entire city of Chicago and 
suburbs. He sold to railroad companies, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, mail-order 
houses, oil and utility companies, and 
other enterprises. Later his territory was 
reduced and other men given some of his 
customers. Then it was reduced again; 
and again. Now he has less than a dozen 
prospects and customers. Among them 
are such concerns as Sears Roebuck and 
Company, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, Marshall Field and Company, Car- 
son Pirie Scott and Company, Butler 
Brothers. Although his list of customers 
and prospects has shrunk, his business 
had steadily grown. Today he often spends 
two to three days a week in the offices 
of one customer. 

Now it stands to reason that a man 
who has less than twelve prospects and 
customers must take mighty good care 
of them, and that is the real reason be- 
hind Brown’s continued success—his 
leadership of a famous and highly trained 
group of salesmen, and his ability to de- 
velop business to the point where his 
entire career has been a constant series 
of territory reductions. 

One incident will show how he works. 
Some time back he sold some tabulating 
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H. J. Brown says that the biggest thing any salesman can do for himself is to 
forget about commissions.and to concentrate on making himself more valuable to his 
customer. As proof of the correctness of this statement Brown points to his seventeen- 


year record as a quota smasher 


equipment after he had shown the cus- 
tomer where he could effect a saving of 
$400 a month by the use of tabulating 
machines. After fifteen months of con- 
stant use of the machinery the customer 
told Brown that instead of saving $400 
a month the equipment had actually 
saved, beyond all question of doubt, $500 
a month or $6,000 a year. Brown had 
figured in his own estimate that the equip- 
ment would save $500 a month, but he 
decided to be on the conservative side 


and tell the customer that the saving 
would be $400 a month—$100 a month 
less than he was certain it would save. 

By the time the equipment had been 
in use for eighteen months Brown had 
found, through his constant contact with 
the company’s operations, another use for 
tabulating machines that required more 
equipment. When he laid his proposal 
before the customer, Brown pointed out 
the possible saving. The customer agreed. 
And it looked as if the order was in the 
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bag. Suddenly the customer began talk- 
ing about overburdened budgets, the 
company’s policy of not buying any new 
equipment under present conditions, and 
the fact that there simply weren’t any 
available funds for additional equipment. 

“Now wait a minute,” said Brown. 
“How long did it take you to decide to 
buy this first equipment that is now sav- 
ing you $500 a month?” The customer 
didn’t remember exactly but Brown re- 
minded him that he had taken eighteen 
months to make up his mind. “Now this 
equipment cost you just eighteen times 
$500 more than it should have cost you,” 
said Brown. “Eighteen times $500 is ex- 
actly $9,000—that you paid out unneces- 
sarily while waiting to make up your 
mind. Are you going to let this additional 
equipment cost you another $9,000 extra?” 

The facts as forcibly put to him by 
Brown must have caused that customer 
to do a lot of thinking for in just a few 
weeks he called up Brown and told him 
to come over and fix up a contract for 
the new equipment. 


A Salesman’s Big Job 


This incident is typical of the way 
Brown works. He says: “The only thing 
a salesman has any right to think about 
is how he can make himself more valu- 
able to his customer. Just as soon as he 
begins to approach a prospect with the 
idea in his head that here is a fellow 
whose order will net so many dollars’ 
commission, just that soon will a sales- 
man begin to hit the toboggan. Com- 
missions are important, of course, but the 
thing to remember is that they will take 
care of themselves if the salesman does 
the right sort of work for his buyers. I 
don’t care what a man sells, this holds 
true. It makes no difference whether he 
sells soap or baking powder, machines or 
clothing. The same principle holds. 

“The biggest thing a salesman can do 
for himself is to develop an attitude 
toward his customer that will force him 


to bow out and refuse to accept an order 
unless he knows that what he is selling 
is the very best buy a customer can 
make.” 

Another incident will give a better con- 
ception of Brown’s attitude toward his 
buyers. In a recent sales meeting a 
younger salesman asked a question con- 
cerning small customers. For the benefit 
of buyers the International people have 
developed a service for smaller concerns. 
Instead of having all of the tabulating 
equipment in their own offices these 
smaller concerns can send the work to 
International for completion. This en- 
ables the customer to derive the benefits 
of tabulating machines without the ex- 
pense of having all the equipment in their 
own Offices. The young salesman wanted 
to know how much he should push this 
service. He was afraid that if he men- 
tioned it to everybody that he might lose 
the sale of some equipment to certain 
prospects who would prefer to send the 
work to the company instead of putting 
the equipment in their own offices. The 
manager asked Brown to answer this 
question. 


The Customer First 


“There is only one possible course of 
action,” declared Brown. “Recommend 
whatever is best for the customer, even 
at the cost of commissions to you.” 

Brown has developed a plan for making 
himself welcome in the offices of every 
prospect. It is such a simple plan that 
there is scarcely a salesman in America 
who couldn’t use it. But it has been worth 
thousands of dollars to him. For every 
one of his customers, and for every man 
in every customer’s office where he calls, 
Brown has a large envelope with that 
man’s name on the outside. These enve- 
lopes are filed in his desk. Into these en- 
velopes he constantly puts clippings, ideas, 
memoranda, and data that is likely to in- 
terest the man whose name appears on 
the outside of that envelope. 
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When he plans to call on a prospect 
or a customer Brown takes out the en- 
velope bearing his name, puts it in a 
special case he has for the purpose. This 
case is made to hold just a few of these 
envelopes, so that he can’t carry around 
a lot of envelopes he is not using. When 
the case is full and he wants to put in an- 
other envelope he must take out one to 
make room for it. This is typical of the 
careful planning and thought Brown puts 
into his work. When he visits the pros- 
pect or customer in question, Brown has 
three or four, or maybe more things which 
he has in one of the envelopes and that he 
knows that prospect will be glad to see. 


Salesmen Play Fair 


Brown thinks that there are far too 
many salesmen who are unwilling to ad- 
mit that they don’t know. In a compli- 
cated business such as Brown’s there are 
new problems with almost every deal. 
Often it is necessary to obtain a result 
with his machines that has never been 
obtained before. When a prospect. or 
buyer asks Brown if his machines will 
perform a certain operation he is quick 
to say he doesn’t know, if he isn’t sure. 
But he always says, “I'll find out for 
you.” At times it requires two or three 
days of investigation to find the answer, 
but when he does submit the answer, he 
is sure that it is right. 

This brings me to what I consider 
Brown’s guiding philosophy of selling. 
In my discussion with him one phrase 
cropped up several times. It is: “If you 
find the answer to a man’s problem he 
will buy anything any time—if he has 
the money.” I asked Brown to repeat 
that phrase. In repeating it he elaborated. 
“My whole idea in working with a pros- 
pect is to find the answer to his problem. 
Until I do this I make no effort what- 
ever to sell him. He may have a problem 
of getting more facts about his sales. If 
I find the answer to this problem the 
man will sell himself. If I don’t find it, 





Brown’s “envelope plan” will help 
every salesman make himself always wel- 
come in buyers’ offices 


why waste his time and mine trying to 
sell him with mere claims, platitudes and 
idle statements that do not do anything 
toward helping him with his problem. 

“He may have a problem of improving 
his inventory records, his buying records, 
or any of many other records and fact 
finding problems. As far as I am con- 
cerned he is interested in nothing else. 
If, and when, I find the answer to that 
problem of his he will call on me and 
buy, if necessary. At least, he will call 
me and ask me to come and see him. 
Now this coupled with a full day of solid 
work every day, is about all there is to 
selling in my opinion.” 








Two Salesmen Who Just 
Wouldn't Give Up 


Four-Month Battle to Determine Who 
Is the Best Salesman Ends in Draw 


AST August the Gleaner Life Insur- 
L ance Society announced a Marathon 
Production Race for its salesmen in 
Ohio. The contest was planned by H. H. 
Hough, state manager at Toledo. Plans 
called for a ten-day preliminary quali- 
fication round, every salesman turning in 
an application a day for this preliminary 
was to be qualified for the race. 

Eight men qualified, and the contest 
started on September 6, 1932. Various 
things happened to six of the eight men 
and they dropped out. At the time set 
for the end of the contest Harry Nixon 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, and Frank 
Miller of Toledo had both turned in an 
application every working day during the 
contest. There was no winner. Neither 
Nixon nor Miller was willing to admit 
defeat so the contest was continued, with 
Miller and Nixon both turning in an 
application every day. On_ through 
October both men turned in an applica- 
tion each day. It was the same in 
November. 


Play Out the Tie 


There was nothing to do but let them 
fight it out. Friends predicted that De- 
cember would mark the fall of one of the 
men. December, as most salesmen are sup- 
posed to know, isn’t a good time to sell 
life insurance. People are saving their 
dollars and dimes for Christmas spend- 
ing money. They are thinking about 
Christmas, going to parties, planning en- 


tertainments and generally too busy to 
think about life insurance. 

Although they should have known that 
there was likely to be some off days in 
December neither Nixon or Miller seemed 
to realize that they ought to have at 
least one “off” day during this month. As 
Christmas approached there came the 
usual daily applications from both of 
them. Christmas week would end the 
fight, said a lot of observers. Surely one 
of them would let his foot slip and miss 
an application. But these two salesmen 
fooled everybody. They both ended 
December with an application every work- 
ing day to their credit. 


Never Say “Quits” 


Meanwhile, the company had other sales 
plans ready for release to begin 1933. 
Both men started January with their 
usual application a day. With time pass- 
ing for the start of new sales campaigns 
both men were unwilling to admit defeat. 
Miller said he could continue indefinitely. 
And Nixon was sure that he could go on 
and on turning in an application a day. 
So, with both men agreeing to have the 
fight ended in a draw, the contest was 
closed on January 10, and the rewards 
divided, each man taking half. 

Both Miller and Nixon have enviable 
records with their company. The Ohio di- 
vision has a monthly banquet which every 
man who has turned in $10,000 in appli- 
cations is invited to attend. Nixon has 
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Harry Nixon, at your left, and Frank Miuirr (right) who fought a four months’ 


sales battle without victory because neither of them had an “off” day in all that time 


both men turning in at least one sale every day during the period 


enjoyed eleven out of the past twelve 
monthly feasts, while Miller has been on 
hand for ten out of the past twelve. 

Nixon is 59 years old and has been with 
the Gleaner organization for three years. 
His hobby is flowers and people. Most of 
his business comes from the rural section 
of Wood County, Ohio, where he knows 
nearly everybody by their first names. He 
obtains nearly all of his leads from policy- 
holders. He has covered his territory so 
thoroughly that he is known throughout 
the county as the “Gleaner Life man.” 
He says, “To be successful as a salesman 
you must see all the people.” 

Miller is 44 years old and has been with 
the Gleaner organization for nearly two 
years. He says that 75 per cent of his 
business comes from policyholders. One 
of the reasons he was able to turn in such 
a fine record of daily production is his 
habit of taking complete data on each 





prospect. This he writes in a notebook 
and then transfers to a prospect card. 
His prospect file is always overflowing 
with prospects on whom he has elaborate 
data, helpful in closing sales. “This meth- 
od has never failed to give me a salable 
prospect whenever I need one on short 
notice to save the day.” 

During the Marathon production race 
Miller’s volume was $50,000—Nixon’s 
being $53,000 for the same period. Both 
men do comparatively little cold canvass- 
ing as such, because they maintain close 
contact with their old customers and are 
constantly being supplied with live leads 
by friends they made when selling in- 
surance for the Gleaner organization. 

Both these men work rural communities, 
and it would seem that they would have 
a mighty fine alibi, because as everybody 
is supposed to know the farmers are all 
broke. But they don’t need alibis. 
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O millionaire ever married a girl 
N who wore baggy tights!” This is 
Billy B. Van’s way of calling at- 
tention to the importance of a salesman’s 
appearance. As you probably know, Billy 
B. Van was one of the most popular and 
successful revue and musical comedy 
comedians on the stage until he gave it up 
a few years ago. 
In one revue after another he was paid 
a thousand dollars a week. Then he con- 
ceived the idea of putting pine tree scent 
in soap, developed the process, organized 
a company and began making and sell- 
ing his soap. He has sold Billy B. Van’s 





When the 
Lifts Up 


—to look you 
over—what sort 
of impression 
do you make? 


Lickep at the start; 
with no confidence, and a 
hangdog attitude _ this 
salesman invites a hard- 
boiled reception and no 
respect from the buyer 


Pine Tree soap to many of the biggest 
hotels in the country and to hundreds of 
wholesalers and retailers throughout the 
world. He is probably the only thousand- 
dollar-a-week comedian who ever gave 
up his job to become a soap salesman. 
Two weeks ago I made an interesting 
experiment. I went to ten sales managers 
who have hired hundreds of salesmen in 
their time. Under these men hundreds of 
salesmen have worked. Some have failed. 
Others have succeeded. I asked each of 
these ten sales managers to recall for me 
their best, most successful salesmen and 
to tell me whether or not any of these top- 
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Prospect 
His yes 


By E. H. 
SHANKS 


Orr on the right foot, 
with confidence in himself 
this salesman starts the 
interview with a favorable 
impression on the buyer 
and a friendly attitude 


rank men had ever been careless or 
slouchy in their dress. 

Without exception every sales manager 
questioned assured me that he could not 
remember any successful salesmen—that 
is, men who were consistently leaders— 
who were not habitually well dressed. 

One sales manager said: “I have a rat- 
ing scale of my own which I check off 
as I interview prospective salesmen. The 
first item is ‘Appearance’ and if I check 
this rating scale of mine to show that an 
applicant’s appearance is below par I al- 
most always find other things in his rec- 
ord that convince me he is not a man I’d 





like to have representing our company. I 
can’t remember when I have found an ex- 
ception to this rule. I don’t think any of 
us pay enough attention to a man’s ap- 
pearance, for a salesman who is careless 
and neglectful of his own appearance is 
certain to be careless of other important 
details of his work. 

“I had an experience just the other day 
that illustrates what I mean. A man about 
forty years old came in to see me about 
a vacancy we had in a southern territory. 
As he walked in I noticed there was a 
button missing from his overcoat; his 
shoes had caked mud on them; and his 
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hat looked as if he had put it on back- 
wards. As he took off his overcoat he re- 
vealed a suit of clothes that sadly needed 
the attention of a tailor. I gave him a 
low rating on my chart as far as appear- 
ances were concerned and waited for him 
to tell his story. When I began to question 
him he didn’t remember exactly how long 
he had worked for his previous employer. 
He thought it was seven or eight years. 
When I asked him what his annual sales 
were he couldn’t remember. He didn’t 
know whether he was first, third or tenth 
man in sales volume. 

“Now that man’s appearance was a per- 
fect index to his mind. His mind was fuzzy 
just as his appearance was fuzzy. He 
couldn’t be exact or thorough in anything. 
I wouldn’t have hired him had he offered 
to work for $5.00 a week.” 

Here is a story told me by another sales 
manager of the group of ten I inter- 
viewed about salesmen and the importance 
of their appearances. 


Hiring Men on Appearances 


“Last fall we had need for three special 
salesmen to do some unusual work. We 
sent out word that we had some openings, 
and purposely told a number of people 
we were taking on salesmen. Word flew 
around town that we were hiring men and 
in a day or so we had more applicants 
than we could handle. I decided to have 
an assistant weed out the men whose ap- 
pearances were not up to our standard. 

“In one day he sent away nearly 30 
per cent of all applicants just because 
they were careless in their appearance. 
Now please understand me here. We did 
not turn away men whose suits were not 
of the latest cut, nor did we hold it against 
a man if his overcoat was a few inches 
shorter or longer than the season’s style. 
But we did send away men who obviously 
had begun to let themselves slip. Un- 
pressed suits, untidy linen, or other evi- 
dences of slouchiness meant a turndown. 
At present prices there’s no excuse for 


any man who calls himself a salesman to 
go around in clothing that isn’t neat and 
well cleaned and pressed. Perhaps we 
were harsh, but no harsher than our cus- 
tomers would be on the men if we hired 
them.” 

So important do large companies con- 
sider this matter of personal appearance 
that they frequently hold meetings in 
which the men are asked to check up on 
each other’s looks. When he was presi- 
dent of McKesson and Robbins, Saunders 
Norvell once held a meeting in which 
several salesmen were put on “the auction 
block.” He had a salesman get up in front 
of a crowd of his fellow salesmen. Then 
it was announced that the salesman was 
supposedly on sale at auction and that his 
price would be determined by his appear- 
ance as rated by his fellow salesmen. Vari- 
ous elements of his appearance were given 
values, and the total of the values as- 
signed each point were added up for the 
final decision. 

Here was the rating scale used: 

Hair cut and shave . . 20 per cent 


Necktie . 10 per cent 
Shirt . 10 per cent 
Shoes . 20 per cent 
Suit . . 40 per cent 
Total . . 100 per cent 


When the points were totaled up some 
men were rated 60 per cent, others 70 
per cent and a few of them reached the 
high mark of 90 per cent. Here is one 
of the most interesting points of the 
entire test. Two of the men who rated 
90 per cent were the company’s two best 
salesmen! 


A Sales Manager’s Slant 


This care in dressing will inevitably run 
through every phase of a salesman’s work. 
In talking over the importance of this 
problem with one prominent sales man- 
ager he told me that he could almost al- 
ways figure out the kind of salesman he 
had in certain towns without seeing the 
men themselves. He had a most unusual 
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Tur salesman who 
thinks he is being thrifty 
by carrying ancient old 
luggage such as this bag 
is just fooling himself and 
advertising his  short- 
sightedness to the world 


plan for sizing up men. In his business 
it was necessary for the men to return 
their samples two or three times a year 
to exchange them for new ones. To elimi- 
nate the necessity of packing and re- 
packing the samples in boxes or pack- 
ages the company sends out new sample 
cases and the men return their old cases 
with the old samples. 

When these old cases and samples ar- 
rive this sales manager inspects them. The 
men whose sales are lowest almost invar- 
iably turn in dirty, badly arranged and 
carelessly packed sample cases. “When I 
find a sample case that is poorly arranged, 
carelessly packed and that is dirty and 
unnecessarily untidy, I know in my own 
mind that its former user is a slouchy 
man. I’ve never seen it fail. We hire our 
men by mail, hence we have no way of 
knowing how they look, but in every 
case where I have had personal contact 
with a man whose sample cases were 
wretchedly dirty I never failed to find a 
man who is equally careless with his own 
personal appearance. And such men never 
succeed in a big way with our line. Some 
of them manage to eke out a living. But 
they never get within shooting distance 
of our top-rank men.” 

Do you want to test out the importance 
of a good appearance? Then try this. 
Make a list of the ten best, most success- 





ful, biggest-earning salesmen you know. 
Check them up, from hair cuts to shoe 
shines, including ties, vests, coats, trou- 
sers, personal baggage, sample cases. You 
find them almost invariably immaculate. 
No flop-ended traveling bags—no run- 
down heels, no ill-fitting suits will be 
among their personal belongings. Then 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
look into their sample equipment. You 
will find it neat, arranged carefully and 
in perfect order. 

These men are not willing to let any- 
thing handicap them which can be reme- 
died. Heaven knows we all have enough 
handicaps these days from things over 
which we have no control. So we cannot 
afford to let things handicap us when we 
can remedy them with a little more care 
and foresight. 

Elbert Hubbard, himself a one-time 
traveling salesman, and later a millionaire 
publisher said that only a very wealthy 
man could afford to look run down at the 
heels. Others must look like money in the 
bank. Ask yourself this question: When a 
prospect first looks up at me do I look 
as if I had been successful in selling other 
men of his type? Or do I look as if I 
hadn’t made a sale or cashed a commis- 
sion check in a month of Sundays? If 
the answer is wrong, make any sacrifice 
to spruce up and look like somebody. 
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When Price Takes 
A Back Seat 


CHICAGO salesman recently called up L. E. Hooker, 
A sales manager for the Commercial Furniture Company, 
saying that he wanted to bring out a customer to look 

at some close-outs in desks. 


{1 When the salesman and customer arrived Mr. Hooker in- 
troduced himself to the customer and began a conversation 
intended to bring out some facts regarding the customer’s 
business. In a minute the customer revealed that he was head 
of a prosperous wholesale house. 


{i Mr. Hooker steered him to the showroom, saying that he 
wanted to show some of the fine desks they made. The cus- 
tomer stopped to admire an expensive desk. ““That’s the desk 
selected by the Blank Supply Company,” explained Mr. 
Hooker. The Blank Company is a competitor of the customer. 


{| “Is that right? I’ve seen that desk in Blank’s office. Isn’t 
it a beauty?” exclaimed the customer. As he admired it Mr. 
Hooker told him more about the desk, calling attention to 
the fine grain of the wood, the matched panels, the superior 
construction. “You can use that desk until you retire and 
then pass it on to your son,” said Mr. Hooker. 


{| Meanwhile the salesman for the dealer was growing a bit 
impatient. He said, “Well, let’s go see those close-outs.” 


‘| The price of the fine desk was $650—more than six times 
what the customer had planned to pay. They ended by buying 
the desk and everything that went with it. Yet they came in 
to look at close-outs. When a buyer meets a salesman, quality 


means everything and price is forgotten. 
E. W. 

















Salesmen Line Up to Push 


“Buy American” Idea 


YPICAL of the way in’ which 
TL aserica salesmen are getting be- 

hind the drive to sell American made 
products and keep American workers 
busy is the tire cover, used by a Chicago 
salesman. 

On the back of his car this salesman is 
carrying a huge “billboard,” which reads, 
“Be and Buy American.” Painted in red, 
white and blue the cover has attracted a 
lot of attention and brought him much 
favorable comment. 

This is but a sample of the many ef- 
fective measures being employed to drive 
home the “Buy American” idea to Ameri- 


can buyers, consumers and business men. 
Window cards, posters, stickers, blotters, 
envelope inserts, metal plates to fit on 
automobile license plates, windshield 
stickers, are some of the other auxiliaries 
of the big campaign that is sweeping the 
country from Maine to California. 

The League of American Salesmen is 
receiving the most enthusiastic support 
of salesmen. It has been necessary to order 
a second large quantity of badges, and 
thousands of pledges have been sent out, 
signed by salesmen and returned to league 
headquarters. 

One of the most remarkable phases of 
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the campaign is the unselfish spirit shown 
by some of the salesmen. Men whose lines 
are not suffering from foreign competi- 
tion have become as active is behalf of 
the “Buy American” idea as have some 
men who are suffering directly from prod- 
ucts made by pauper labor paid with de- 
preciated currencies. 

C. H. Bardwell, a salesman for Heder- 
man Brothers, Jackson, Mississippi, 
writes: “I would like to join your league 
and preach Esterbrook pens, Dixon and 
American Pencil Company’s _ pencils, 
American made paper, office fixtures and 
appliances. We are making special effort 
to push these American made products 
in place of imported merchandise from 
Europe.” 


A Drastic Lesson 


Earl Feitz, a sporting goods salesman, 
writes: “I had made several purchases of 
goods made in France before that country 
defaulted. I have since returned the mer- 
chandise and exchanged it for goods made 
in America.” That’s the way to impress 
merchants with the idea that this “Buy 
American” movement is something more 
than just a snappy slogan which will be 
forgotten in a brief time. 

Arthur S. Bier, sales manager of the 
Rubyette Company has been doing some 
fine work in New York. He says: “Only 
last week I persuaded one of the New 
York chain grocery buyers to withdraw 
all the imported items from his weekly 
special list which was going to be pub- 
lished for the following week’s sales. I 
have reason to believe that my earnest 
talk with this buyer will prevent any more 
imported items from appearing on any 
special sales. No merchandising efforts 
will be put behind imported items any 
longer in this organization.” 

C. H. Mason, one of the salesmen of the 
Clarksdale Printing Company of Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi, says that he has been 
successful in persuading a number of 
buyers to buy calendars the pictures on 


which have been lithographed in America, 
instead of in various foreign countries. 

E. L. Park of the Fulton Light, Heat 
and Power Company of Fulton, New 
York, writes a letter that is typical of 
many similar letters received from power 
company salesmen who have been working 
against the cheap, inferior lamps imported 
into America from Japan. He says: 

“In public utility merchandising in this 
vicinity about the only foreign competi- 
tion that we have is from imported bulbs. 
We have made a very determined effort 
to educate our customers as to the folly 
and extravagance of purchasing foreign 
lamps of unknown quality when standard 
American bulbs can be purchased at a 
slightly higher cost per unit. In our cam- 
paign against foreign merchandise of this 
type we have constructed numerous dis- 
plays with appropriate signs telling con- 
sumers of the ultimate saving to them of 
purchasing standard well-known Ameri- 
can brands. We have placed conspicuously 
in each of these displays, posters and 
window stickers with the words ‘Buy 
American’ in striking red ink.” 


Legion Endorses “Buy American” 


“I caused a resolution to be passed in 
my American Legion Post endorsing ‘Buy 
American.’ I am sales manager of the 
Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, and would 
like three of your buttons for three of 
my salesmen,” writes F. M. McQuillen 
of Elmhurst and Chicago, Illinois. 

It is impossible to print excerpts from 
more than a fraction of the many fine 
letters we have received. But the hun- 
dreds of letters that have rolled in indi- 
cate how quick American salesmen are 
to grab a good idea and what a vast in- 
fluence they exert in business through- 
out the country. 

Salesmen who are interested in join- 
ing the League of American Salesmen 
may obtain full information by writing 
the league at its headquarters, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“No Salesman 
Ever Got 
Rich Selling 


Discounts” 

















WHEN you begin to write a letter remember that it is ideas 
and not things you are selling 


What Makes a Letter Pull 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


N insurance salesman came to me 

A about a year ago for help. He had 

made sixty-three calls in three 

days, and had only been able to get five 
real interviews. 

“If there was only some way,” he said, 
“to save all this lost motion, to be sure 
that every call I made would lead to an 
interview, then I would be sitting on top 
of the world. More than half of my time 
is wasted because the men I want to see 
are not in, or not interested.” 


This salesman did not realize it, but he 
was voicing the thoughts of thousands of 
other salesmen. Increasing the percentage 
of interviews, and decreasing the per- 
centage of wasted calls, is and always will 
be, one of the major problems of every 
man who must depend largely upon him- 
self for uncovering new prospects. It is 
probably one of the reasons why even 
those salesmen who call on “established” 
trade fail to make “cold turkey” calls; 
why so many of them find themselves call- 
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ing on a dwindling list of buyers and ulti- 
mately fail because they have not been 
able to replace old accounts dropping out, 
with new accounts which are springing 
up in their territory. 

I suggested to this insurance salesman 
that he try letters. But he didn’t think 
much of the idea. “When I first started 
selling insurance,” he said, “I used to send 
out letters to people I thought needed 
insurance, but it didn’t pay. Nobody 
wants to buy insurance; you have to sell 
it to them. You can’t sell insurance with 
letters.” 

“You are quite right,” I replied, “no- 
body wants to buy insurance—but every- 
body wants protection for their families 
in case they die. There is a difference.” 


A Letter That Pulled 


The upshot of it was that we sat down 
together and drafted a short letter which 
made no mention of buying insurance, but 
simply asked the reader if he would give 
the salesman ten minutes to present a 
plan for providing his widow with a 
regular income in the event of his death 
at a cost of $5.00 a month. The letter was 
so worded that it aroused his curiosity as 
to what kind of plan it was. He might, 
probably did, suspect it was insurance in 
some form, but the letter was vague 
enough to cause him to wonder if it might 
be some new kind of policy that he ought 
to investigate. 

The first five hundred of these letters 
which went out brought in six invitations 
to call, and three of the six signed appli- 
cations for $65,000 worth of insurance, 
the first premiums on which totaled better 
than $1,200. This salesman is still using 
those letters, and he told me that last year 
he earned twice as much as he did in 1931 
when he was depending solely upon per- 
sonal calls to qualify his prospects. 

Now this salesman knew, just as well 
as you know, that people seldom want to 
buy the things you are selling until they 
have first of all been made to want them. 


Perhaps, like the salesman in 
this story you have tried writ- 
ing letters and found they 
didn’t help you. But did you 
write letters that were as in- 
teresting and as forceful as 
your sales talk? No! There 
are suggestions here that will 
help you learn the secret of 
writing letters that make peo- 
ple want what you have to sell 


He had been told over and over again by 
his manager not to sell insurance, but to 
sell protection. And he had religiously 
reminded ‘the prospect who said he was 
not interested in taking out more in- 
surance, that he might be interested in 
obtaining more protection for his widow. 
But when it came to letters, he did. what 
so many salesmen do, completely over- 
looked the difference between selling a 
thing and selling an idea about a thing. 
Your letters will never pull, until you 
get that principle firmly fixed in your 
mind. 

Some years ago I attended the first 
World’s Salesmanship Congress in De- 
troit. Hugh Chalmers made a speech that 
greatly impressed me. He called upon one 
salesman after another in his audience to 
stand up and tell him what he was selling. 
One man got up and said he was selling 
shoes. Another got up and said he was 
selling automobiles. Another said he was 
selling printing. After calling on at least 
twenty different men, he told them that 
they were all wrong. They were not sell- 
ing shoes, or automobiles or printing at 
all. They were selling ideas about those 
things, and the reason why people gave 
them orders was because they had given 
them ideas as to what these things would 
do for them. They made the prospects 
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want to use the things more than they 
wanted the money they would cost. 

Of course, that took place a long time 
ago—I think it was in 1916. Since then 
this definition of selling has been widely 
accepted. There is hardly a sales manual 
that does not urge salesmen to sell “func- 
tions” and not “materials.” Yet over half 
of the sales letters that are sent out today, 
completely overlook this cardinal prin- 
ciple and consequently do not pull. 
Strange as it may seem, this is particu- 
larly true of the letters which salesmen 
write! 


The Wrong Angle 


Here for example is a letter that came 
to my desk the other day from an adver- 
tising salesman to sell space in a well- 
known business magazine: 


Dear Sir: 

No doubt, like most business men, you 
are thinking of ways and means for 
getting more orders. 

“The High School Teacher,” which I 
represent, circulates every month 
among ten thousand high salaried peo- 
ple who could be induced to buy your 
books. It is a market you cannot afford 
to overlook. 

May I call upon you at your conveni- 
ence and discuss its circulation and 
advertising advantages? 


I do not know how many people to 
whom this letter was sent asked the writer 
to come in and “discuss its circulation.” 
Perhaps there were some who did. But I 
do know as far as I was concerned the 
letter promptly found its way into the 
waste paper basket. I was not the least 
interested in spending money for adver- 
tising to school teachers. I was not in- 
terested in spending money at all. Why 
give up good time listening to an ad- 
vertising salesman tell me how much more 
circulation his magazine had than his 
nearest competitor? Who cares about cir- 
culation anyhow? 


But I am vitally interested in new mar- 
kets for our books. Like every other busi- 
ness man I am in business to make money. 
I am always willing to spend money to 
make it, but before I will consider spend- 
ing it 1 must first of all be “sold” on the 
certainty of getting my bread back— 
buttered. This letter I have quoted sug- 
gested the opportunity of casting my 
bread upon the advertising waters, but 
it failed because not enough emphasis 
was placed on the butter. I suspect that 
had this advertising man written along 
the following lines, I might have been 
interested enough to say: “Come in and 
tell me about it.” 


Dear Sir: 

Would you be interested in a possible 
market for anywhere from 50,000 to 
250,000 books a year—if you could ob- 
tain the business at a cost of $800? 
The market which I have in mind is 
not just a market for this year and 
next—but a market which once se- 
cured offers increasing sales for years 
to come. It has ultimate possibilities 
of 1,000,000 books a year, year after 
year. 

It will take me thirty minutes to sub- 
mit the information which I have pre- 
pared. If you will see me next Thurs- 
day afternoon at 4:30 I am sure I 
can make a suggestion of value. 


The Prospect’s Interest First 


Compare this letter with the one I 
actually received. It contains a strong 
element of curiosity, the other letter 
talked too much. My letter holds out a 
strong promise of profit since I am in 
business for that purpose. I would be 
a fool indeed, if I would not give thirty 
minutes to a man with a plan which has 
even a slight possibility of enabling me 
to make a profit of $2,000 by spending 
$800. I can discount his “picture” several 
hundred per cent and still be justified 
in spending that much money. 
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Another thing about this rewritten let- 
ter is that it asks for a definite appoint- 
ment. It takes the initiative in setting the 
day and the hour, thereby suggesting to 
the recipient that the salesman’s time is 
valuable. This “at your convenience” 
bromide is too indefinite. It puts it up to 
the recipient to set a time for the ap- 
pointment. That means he has to go to 
some trouble. He has to think. That is 
bad. People don’t like to think. And note 
too, that I have set the time late in the 
afternoon, after four o'clock. There are 
two reasons for that. First, it enables 
me to get in one more call that day. Sec- 
ond, if the man is interested and the inter- 
view lasts, as it probably will, longer than 
a half hour, I am able to stretch my day 
just that much. Then too, there are many 
business men who prefer to see salesmen 
late in the afternoon when their routine 
work is out of the way. But if such is 
not the case, it is reasonable to suppose 
the man will change the appointment to 
suit himself. I may be wrong, but my 
guess would be that this second letter 
would outpull the first. 


Last Paragraph First 


Another way to increase the pulling 
power of a letter, and I am thinking now 
of a sales letter rather than a letter in- 
tended to merely get interviews, is to put 
the last paragraph first. This is a stunt 
used by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The theory is that 
in planning a letter the normal process of 
thought is to lead the prospect gently up 
to the point of action. It is the orthodox 
way: attention, interest, desire, confidence 
and finally action. Mr. Curtis’ idea is to 
ask a man to do a thing in the opening 
paragraph, and then tell him why he 
should do it. 

I have used this idea many, many times 
and it seldom fails to increase the returns 
from a letter. I was able to more than 
triple the returns from one letter by mak- 





AFTER a prospect opens your letter 
you have just a split second until you 
gain his interest, or lose it. Putting the 
last paragraph first sometimes helps in- 
duce a prospect to read all of your letter 


ing this simple change. Nor is this hard 
to understand. Few people ever read 
through an uninvited business letter. They 
read the first paragraph, jump to the 
third or fourth, read the order card per- 
haps and make a “yes” or “no” decision. 
By putting the last and most important 
paragraph first, your letter stands a bet- 
ter chance. 








This Balance of Trade 
Poppy-Cock 


‘Cancel my subscription. Your 
‘Buy American’ campaign is 
foolish. How in the name of 
common sense can other na- 
tions pay us what they owe 
with the balance of trade al- 
ways in our favor?” writes an 
irate subscriber from Ohio. 
Here’s the real truth about 
this balance of trade of which 
we hear so much 


export markets have attacked the 

League of American Salesmen on 
the grounds that it will hurt our export 
business, They point to the balance of 
trade which government figures show to 
be in our favor. They point to the two 
million men who Secretary Chapin 
claims are given employment by reason 
of our export business. They point to the 
need of international harmony if the 
world is to be brought out of the present 
business depression. 

All of which makes interesting reading, 
but it does not mean a thing. What the 
public overlooks when it gets to compar- 
ing imports and exports is that our ex- 
ports are measured in terms of Ameri- 
can gold dollars, whereas the figures on 
the products we import represent depre- 
ciated currencies at current exchange 
rates. To make this clear we will cite 
an example: 

Suppose your company sells a Japa- 


C RTAIN institutions interested in 


nese manufacturer a carload of printing 
paper. The value of the paper is $3,500. 
A few months later your company buys 
a carload of Japanese paper. The price 
of the paper in Japan is 7,000 yen. The 
buying power of the yen, so far as paying 
wages is concerned, is only slightly less 
than it was when the yen was on gold. 
There has been some inflation of prices, 
but not a great deal. Under normal con- 
ditions, therefore, the importation of this 
carload of paper would show $3,500 on 
the side of the nation’s trade balance and 
offset the paper your company sold to its 
Japanese customer. But with the gold yen 
worth only 20 cents instead of 50 cents 
which is its par, the carload of paper 
bought from Japan would be carried on 
the trade balance sheet at around $1,000 
depending on Yokohama exchange the day 
it was shipped. 


The Real Figures 


So as you can easily see, while your 
company actually swapped your Japa- 
nese customer a carload of paper of 
equal gold value, so far as the Department 
of Commerce records are concerned we 
would have an entry like this: Paper ex- 
ported $3,500; paper imported $1,000. 
And at the end of the month the Depart- 
ment would add the $2,560 to our favor- 
able balance of trade and call upon an 
admiring public to view it with satisfac- 
tion and rejoicing. 

In time, wages and costs in Japan will 
catch up with inflation, and when it does 
our favorable trade balance will dis- 
appear like the morning dew. 

Still another fallacy about the “favor- 
able trade” balance our internationalist 
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friends like to dwell upon is the factor 
of invisible exports. Before you can arrive 
at a true trade balance, these invisible 
exports must be added to the Department 
of Commerce figures. According to the 
League of Nations’ economic section, the 
United States tops all other nations in 
the money it spends abroad without get- 
ting anything tangible in return. 

“Of $208,000,000 emigrant remittances 
sent to the old folks at home during 1931, 
$131,000,000 started their journey in the 
United States. Of all expenditure for 
diplomatic intrigue, banqueting and ora- 
tory, considering that Great Britain and 
France filled up the entry blanks with nil, 
the United States heads the list with a 
$9,000,000 outgo, with about the same in- 
coming. 


Tourists’ Expenditures 


“Expenditure by foreign tourists 
reaches large totals. Again the United 
States plays the major role, its citizens 
spending, according to the League ex- 
perts, $811,000,000, which leaves a red 
ink entry in United States bookkeeping 
of $640,000,000. Canada’s tourist pil- 
grims come next in total expenditure with 
$118,100,000, but $278,000,000, more than 
twice the outgoing amount, is collected by 
Canada from travelers, chiefly from the 
United States. 

“France, of all Europe, of all the world, 
in fact, cashes in most heavily from tour- 
ists with an income for 1931 of $392,000,- 
000. Receipts were $333,000,000 more than 
French men and women spent abroad in 
the year. Italy came into account with 
receipts of $144,200,000, but this country 
gave a contrabalance of $128,700,000.” 

While international figures on these so- 
called invisible exports, are not com- 
pletely available, it can safely be esti- 
mated that if our invisible exports were 
added to the trade balance it would look 
quite different. We would find that not 
only are we importing more than we are 
exporting, but that if we could get fig- 





Most of America’s exports are 
of raw materials and of patent- 
ed specialties which are not 
available from any but Ameri- 
can sources. But when we 
import most of our imports 
are of merchandise which is 
sold in direct competition 
with American made goods 


ures on quantities instead of costs, we 
would get an entirely different picture 
of the trade trend. 








Tuesday, April agth 


“The air is best on the top of the bill” 











“ ‘Thursday, May?tst 


** Avoid the company of tale bearers 
A 





Two pages from an old diary of John H. Patterson 


What I Put in My Diary 


By A FURNITURE SALESMAN 


OME years ago I read an article by 
Saunders Norvell who is now presi- 
dent of Remington Arms Company, 

formerly a salesman for the Simmons 
Hardware Company. Mr. Norvell was 
writing about the things a salesman could 
do to make himself more useful to his 
customers. In the article he said, “A sales- 
man without a notebook is like a Texas 
ranger without a gun.” 

After reading that article I bought a 
diary and have written something in my 
diary every day since then. That was nine 
years ago. Today I wouldn’t part with my 
collection of diaries for a new automobile. 

It is amazing the information that slips 
through our fingers every day if we do 
not make a record of it. About a year 


after I started keeping my diary I was 
called on by a lawyer who had a claim 
against me from some man who main- 
tained that my car had collided with his. 
The man had evidently made an error in 
taking the license number for he had my 
number correctly. I had not suffered a 
collision with any car that year and told 
the lawyer so. 

When I denied the collision the lawyer 
became pretty snooty, claiming his client 
had witnesses who would prove it was all 
my fault. I consulted my diary. It hap- 
pened that I was in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on the day they claimed I had collided 
with a car in Chicago. When I showed 
him my record, told him to write the 
Roubidoux Hotel at St. Joe and see if my 
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name wasn’t signed to the register for 
that date the lawyer sang a different song. 
I don’t know whether he wrote the hotel 
or not but I never heard from him again. 

That incident is a mere trifle compared 
to the real value of my diary. In it I put 
down all names, addresses, telephone num- 
bers and other data concerning customers. 
I visit my trade twice a year. When I am 
in a town such as Minneapolis I take an 
old diary with me. From it I consult tele- 
phone numbers and save a lot of time 
looking up numbers. Then my old diary 
tells me what I sold each buyer and any 
other information I need to know about 
each customer, or prospect. 

I put down daily expenses in this diary 
too. It is interesting to check up from 
time to time and see what hotels have re- 
duced rates and what hotels still act as 
if times haven’t changed since 1928. I 
make up my income tax reports from this 
diary, and I have never had an income 
tax report questioned by the officials of 
the Internal Revenue Department. 


Facts from the Day’s Work 


Whenever I encounter a particularly 
good filling station, an interesting res- 
taurant, or a garage where good work is 
done I jot it down in the diary for future 
reference. No matter what happens to 
me or my car now, in any town in my ter- 
ritory, T can always locate the right sort 
of help where work is reliable and the 
charges reasonable. 

I recently heard of the use a well- 
known man makes of a diary. He is 
William Feather, a nationally known 
writer whose syndicated articles appear in 
many newspapers and whose magazine ar- 
ticles are well known. Mr. Feather is 
president of a printing company in Cleve- 
land. His diaries are some of the most 
interesting of which I have ever heard. 
Whenever he calls on a customer or a 
prospect he puts down in his diary what 
was said at the interview. Not every 
word, but the highlights or important 


things of the buyer’s conversation. Sev- 
eral years ago he began putting down 
what men predicted about future busi- 
ness conditions. He finds that about 99 
per cent of the predictions were wide of 
the mark. When he calls back on a buyer 
he consults an old diary to refresh his 
memory. He can return a call on a man 
this month and tell that man what he 
said a year ago if he cares to. 

Another man who makes good use of 
a diary is F. Goodchild, president, J & J 
Cash, Inc., the firm which makes those 
little woven labels that you'll find just 
under your inside coat pocket (if your 
coat is made by a good firm). Mr. Good- 
child enters in his diary every day the 
high and low temperature, the rainfall 
and other facts about the weather. From 
doing this, year after year, he knows what 
effect the weather has on the buying mar- 
ket. He can go back quite a few years 
and check up on the weather and see how 
certain kinds of weather bring business 
to certain of his customers. 

John H. Patterson, founder of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, always 
kept a diary and put down in it things 
he intended to do on certain days. When 
each task was complete he drew a cross 
mark through the memorandum so he al- 
ways knew what percentage of proposed 
tasks he was completing from time to 
time. 


Time Saving Ideas 


I have a friend who travels a small- 
town territory in Iowa. At certain times 
of the year they have county fairs in a 
lot of these small towns. As the dates are 
announced from time to time my friend 
puts down the date of each fair in his 
diary. Whenever possible he avoids a 
town during fair week for most of his 
customers are busy or excited over the 
fair, or perhaps working at their exhibits 
at the fair. In this way he is able to save 
a lot of time that would otherwise be lost. 

One of the (Continued on page 59) 














Battlefields of Business 
—3. Cincinnati 


OST any thriving little town with 
M a Chamber of Commerce and a 
fast talking secretary will lay 
claim to being the gateway to something 
or other. Kansas City is the gateway to 
the Southwest. Omaha is the gateway to 
the West. Ft. Worth is the gateway to the 
rich Texas Panhandle. Merced, California, 
is the gateway to the Yosemite. Other 
towns claim to be gateways to this, that 
or the other place. 

Cincinnati is the gateway to a large 
part of the South and proved it by build- 
ing a railroad—the only railroad in this 
country owned by a municipality. Here is 
the way it happened. During the Civil 
War there were many northern sympa- 


thizers in Cincinnati. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe lived there while gathering material 
for her famed Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
Cincinnati was one of the alleged head- 
quarters of the so-called underground 
railway, a route dotted with anti-slavery 
enthusiasts who assisted slaves in escap- 
ing their southern masters. 

Having thrived from southern trade 
Cincinnati was jealous of the growth of 
Louisville which had a railroad to the 
South and was gathering in a lot of 
southern trade that had gone to Cin- 
cinnati before the bitterness of the Civil 
War alienated much of the city’s thriv- 
ing business with southern states. 

Unwilling to see its trade slip away 
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Cincinnati and 


Cincinnati built the 
Southern, a three hundred mile road, 
south to Chattanooga, there connecting 
with a direct line to New Orleans, open- 
ing up a rival road to the Louisville and 
Nashville and restoring Cincinnati to its 
previous trade supremacy. Although the 
city still owns the railroad it is leased 
by a part of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem; it was a profitable venture for the 
city in more ways than one. 

But it was not the railroad that first 
brought Cincinnati to prominence as a 
trading center. It was the Ohio River 
with its vast commerce extending from 
Pittsburgh on down the Ohio to the 
Mississippi and from there to the gulf. 
When the city was first settled in 1788 
it was called Losantiville, meaning, “city 
at the mouth of the licking river.” But this 
name was changed to Cincinnati in 1790 
being named in honor of the Society of 
Cincinnati which was a patriotic society 
of Revolutionary soldiers organized by 
surviving officers of America’s revolution 
and formed, “to perpetuate the memories 


of the war and the mutual friendships 
formed under the pressure of danger.” 
It was probably the American Legion of 
its time. 

Cincinnati’s commercial importance be- 
gan during the “flat boat” period when 
settlers, producing more than they could 
sell would build a crude flat boat, load 
it with produce and float down the river 
until their produce had been sold or 
traded. Then they would sell their flat 
boat for the lumber it contained, buy 
horses or oxen and return home by land. 
The Ohio was then a one-way river, for 
steamboats were unknown. Gradually the 
Ohio and Miami valley settlers began pro- 
ducing on a larger scale until by 1809 
there was a tanning plant, two cotton 
mills, gunsmiths, cabinet makers, black- 
smiths, all thriving because of the great 
cost of bringing goods over the Alle- 
ghenies. 

The settlers began driving their hogs 
and pork to the little town for slaughter 
and by 1820 the city’s packing industry 
had begun. To this day its packing plants 
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are an important phase of the city’s life. 
Flour milling was once more important 
than it is today. 

With the earliest steamboat (1811) 
that plied the Ohio, Cincinnati experi- 
enced a rapid growth. The vast cotton 
plantations of the South, manned by slave’ 
labor, did not produce enough food to 
sustain the population or any manu- 
factured products whatever. This was 
Cincinnati’s opportunity. She sold them 
all manner of “manufactured products” 
—largely the products of skilled artisans, 
who had been brought to Cincinnati from 
the eastern states, “because it was cheaper 
to import artisans than goods.” 

Steamboats multiplied on the Ohio and 
changed that brown, reddish stream from 
a one-way river to a river that carried 
vast cargoes up, as well as down, the 
river. 


The German Influence 


Another influence that brought lasting 
benefit to the city began a few years after 
the steamboat whistles began to make the 
welkin resound. It was a vast migration 
of Germans to Cincinnati. From 1832 to 
1860 there was a constant stream of 
sturdy, hard-working, thrifty Germans, 
tired of military service and revolution in 
the Fatherland, anxious to build new 
homes for themselves where they could 
carry on their traditional habits of life. 
By 1860 one-fourth of the population was 
German-born or of German descent. 

These good German folk and _ their 
descendants have made Cincinnati preemi- 
nent in music and musical instruction. 
From all parts of the country students 
are attracted to Cincinnati to study at 
its famous schools, the Conservatory of 
Music and the College of Music. As early 
as 1842 there was a big saengerfest in 
Cincinnati which was the forerunner of 
the city’s famous May Music Festivals. 
The Cincinnati Orchestra Association, 
which supports the Symphony Orchestra, 
is in its fortieth season and still thrives. 


It has contributed much to the city’s 
wide reputation as a musical center. 
Mrs. William Howard Taft was its first 
president. 

The Germans that came to Cincinnati 
brought their way of life with them— 
their great system of physical culture, 
their love of conviviality of music, art, 
literature and good food. Once the Ger- 
man quarter, known as “Over the Rhine,” 
a section of the city bounded by an old 
canal, was famed for its German-like 
customs, beer, restaurants and halls. To- 
day “Over the Rhine” is just a memory 
but its fine influence continues. Any city 
with a goodly sprinkling of German peo- 
ple and German culture has much to 
recommend it. 


Many Parks and Playgrounds 


These Germans brought with them the 
art of brewing and until a certain sad 
date we all remember Cincinnati’s beer 
was popular over a-wide territory. If the 
18th Amendment is finally done away 
with, or if legal beer is permitted there'll 
be a small boom in Cincinnati. Vintaging 
was also a prominent industry in and 
around Cincinnati. The father of the late 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth was one of 
the largest grape growers in the com- 
munity and much of his fortune was 
founded on his success as a vineyardist. 

Early Cincinnati was built almost in 
the Ohio River bottoms. As the city grew 
it climbed up a level or two; today the 
business district is practically safe from 
the angry flood waters of the Ohio, it being 
on a second and third level above the river 
bottoms. Seven hills surrounding the city 
form almost a natural amphitheater for 
the city proper, yet much of the residen- 
tial area has spread out over the hills 
to form some of the finest suburban dis- 
tricts in America. 

Famed for its parks and playgrounds 
one writer has said, “A park to every hill 
and a _ playground wherever possible 
seems to have been the aim of those who 
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Crxcrnnatr’s wholesale district extends almost down to the Ohio River's edge. The 
retail district is on a higher level and the residential district is built on and around 
the seven hills that form the edges of the natural amphitheater that is the city proper 


planned Cincinnati’s beautiful park and 
playground system. There is a virtual 
ring of beautiful parks and garden spots 
around the city. Eden Park, Alms Park, 
Mount Echo Park, Ault Park, several of 
which overlook the beautiful Ohio valley, 
are some of the best known spots. 
Although the city’s greatest fame may 
be due to its commercial enterprises, Cin- 
cinnati is one big city that seems to have 
time to enjoy life in the fullest instead 
of concentrating wholly on business and 
commerce. It is a friendly city, and many 
salesmen contend that it is a cheap city, 
and that it takes a buyer in Cincinnati 
longer to make up his mind that any- 
where else on earth. These yarns are part 
and parcel of many a salesman’s descrip- 


tion of Cincinnati. Doubtless they are 
exaggerated, Cincinnati may not have paid 
the fabulous wages that ruled in towns 
like Detroit during the big boom, but 
Cincinnati has had far less of the great 
peaks and valleys of business than other 
cities its size have had. Its diversified 
business enterprises, drawing trade from 
the entire country and many foreign 
countries, maintain a more even flow of 
work than in many other towns. 

The idea that Cincinnati buyers are 
prone to waste a salesman’s time may be 
founded on a wisp of fact. Cincinnatians 
are conservative; none of the mushroom 
growth of towns like Detroit or Los 
Angeles or Miami ever jazzed up the 
commercial life of the city. Its growth has 
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been more steady, more solid and perhaps 
the stocks of its business enterprises have 
been watered less copiously than have the 
stocks of business enterprises elsewhere. 
We doubt if an Insull could have reared 
his giant top-heavy maze of companies in 
Cincinnati. 

The names of many of Cincinnati’s in- 
dustrial buildings are familiar in every 
part of the world. Wherever people play 
bridge, poker, or other card games you'll 
be almost sure to find packs of playing 
cards which came from the enormous and 
beautiful plant of the United States 
Playing Card Company in Norwood, the 
incorporated town within the city limits 
of Cincinnati. The chimes atop this build- 
ing would do credit to an old-world 
cathedral. The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company, housed in the 
same group of buildings, prints labels for 
millions of cans of food products, drugs 
and every other kind of product that 
comes in cans or bottles; its posters and 
window displays flaunt their message from 
a million billboards, while the posters of 
the Strobridge Lithograph Company have 
announced the coming of the “greatest 
circus on earth” from millions of roadside 
fences and barns for many years. 


Some Famous Names 


There are other large graphic arts 
enterprises in Cincinnati; the Henderson 
Lithograph Company, famed for calen- 
dars, pictures and greeting cards; the 
Gibson Art Company for greeting cards, 
pictures and art subjects, the Kemper- 
Thomas Company for calendars, adver- 
tising specialties and signs, and across 
the river the Donaldson Lithographing 
Company which can furnish a circus, a 
carnival, minstrel show, or a county fair 
with a complete line of printing and post- 
ers on short notice. 

Of course, it is scarcely necessary to 
mention that Cincinnati’s soap scrubs a 
nation for everybody knows the fame of 
Ivory soap, Jergens soaps and perfumes 





and Woodbury’s soap. Ivorydale, a sub- 
urb of Cincinnati where Ivory soap is 
made, is a model industrial town where 
its workers are guaranteed regular em- 
ployment. 

Sportsmen everywhere know of Peters 
ammunition, product of the Peters Cart- 
ridge Company, another Cincinnati enter- 
prise. There is scarcely an office in 
America without at least some equipment 
from the huge Globe-Wernicke plants. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company is one 
of the largest musical instrument manu- 
facturers on earth, having equipped many 
a public building and theater with its 
famed pipe organs that will whistle a tune, 
beat a drum or imitate the human voice as 
well as any other known musical instru- 
ment. Crosley radios are known and heard 
everywhere, and Baldwin pianos are the 
favorites of many leading artists and one 
of the most important of the several lead- 
ing piano manufacturers that have sur- 
vived the competition that originally 
came with phonographs and later with 
radio. 


Beer and Malt Extract 


Thousands of salesmen work every nook 
and cranny of the country in behalf of 
a number of large manufacturers of men’s 
clothing that have grown up in Cincinnati 
in comparatively recent years. There is 
the famed A. Nash Company that out- 
grew an old brewery building, the P. H. 
Davis Tailoring Company and a number 
of others that tailor low priced clothing 
sold through salesmen direct to the user. 
Several large plants make work clothing, 
another important Cincinnati industry, the 
Crown Overall Company being one of 
the largest manufacturers in this line. 

Another well-known company which 
sells its product direct to the user and 
employs hundreds of salesmen is the 
American Products Company of Cincin- 
nati. It sells a long line of food products, 
extracts, toilet articles and cosmetics. 
Reminiscent of its once thriving beer 
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business is the malt syrup business of 
Cincinnati, several famous brands such 
as Red Top, American Beauty and Buck- 
eye being made in Cincinnati. We wonder 
if Red Top is a young relative of the 
famed Red Top Rye that used to be ad- 
vertised along the railroad lines of the 
country on giant billboards. 

One of the most unique industries in 
the city is the internationally known 
Rookwood Potteries. Everybody knows 
that Ohio leads in ceramic industries and 
that potteries of East Liverpool and 
Sebring and other Ohio towns supply a 
vast percentage of the cups, saucers and 
dishes used on America’s tables, which 
are purely commercial enterprises turn- 
ing out pottery by the millions of pieces; 
but atop Mount Adams, in Cincinnati, 
after a ride up the inclined plane railroad 
where a street car is rolled on a sort of 
bridge-like frame that is drawn up the 
steep hill by a cable, we encounter this 
famous pottery plant where the potter’s 
skill is enriched by the hands of artists 
who produced some of the most beauti- 
fully decorated pottery made anywhere. 


Many Varied Industries 


It would be impossible to attempt to 
describe any but the most widely known 
of Cincinnati’s many industries. Its most 
important from the standpoint of wage- 
earners employed are, in the order named, 
foundry and machine shops, clothing, ma- 
chine tools, iron and steel and rolling 
mills. From the standpoint of the amount 
of money spent for raw materials Cin- 
cinnati’s most important industries are: 
meat packing, iron and steel, steel works 
and rolling mills, paper, motor vehicle 
parts and bedies, and clothing. 

Cincinnati’s shoe industry has become 
an important part of its industrial life 
in recent years and its railroad shops 
provide a lot of employment in normal 
times. Cincinnati is an important railroad 
center and handles much of the freight 
from the busy industrial districts to the 


north on its way south and southwest. A 
new union terminal will end the disgrace 
of having one of the worst union depots 
since Cleveland abandoned its funny old 
station for its fine terminal. 

The suspension bridge from Cincinnati 
to Covington, Kentucky, was once laughed 
at as vigorously as was Fulton’s first 
steamboat. Designed by John Roebling, 
one of the pioneer steel strand manu- 
facturers of America, it was thought im- 
practical. Today there are four other 
bridges across the Ohio, making access to 
charming Kentucky towns just across the 
river as easy as if there were no river. 


A Beautiful Countryside 


The drive through the hills toward 
Latonia’s famous race track is as inter- 
esting as any similar drive in America. 

The Kentucky towns of Newport, Cov- 
ington, Bellevue, Bromley, Ft. Thomas, 
Dayton (yes, there’s a Dayton, Kentucky 
too) and Ludlow all contribute to Cin- 
cinnati’s retail trade. On the Ohio side 
there’s a fine group of smaller cities near- 
by all adding their bit to Cincinnati’s 
retail and wholesale trade—for example 
there’s Dayton, 200,982, Hamilton, 52,176, 
Middletown, Ohio, 29,992 and Richmond, 
Indiana, all within a short motor drive, or 
electric car ride of Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati’s wholesale trading radius extends 
over southern Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and southern Indiana, while its 
manufactured products are sold from one 
end of the earth to the other. 

If you’re going to Cincinnati to sell 
don’t try to conquer the town in a day. 
You'll find friendly, loyal customers there, 
but maybe they will seem a little “stand- 
offish” at first. After you’ve stopped at 
the Netherlands-Plaza, perhaps the most 
modern and gorgeous hotel in America, 
or have been a guest of the widely known 
Mr. Horgan at the Sinton St. Nicholas, 
and have met a few of the business men 
you'll begin to like the town. And you'll 
begin to do business. 
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“Your Price May Be Reduced 
Later in the Spring” 

An Automobile Salesman’s Come-Back: 
“There is a greater likelihood of prices 
being raised this spring than reduced. 
Every manufacturer fought for lowered 
prices on materials and parts last winter 
when prices were being established. Many 
of them shaved prices down to the point 
where profits all but disappeared. Then 
just at the first of the year there was 
a price-battle in some lines that reduced 
prices again. The strikes in the Detroit 
area were the result of low wages forced 
on workers by manufacturers seeking to 
reduce costs. If wages are raised, as they 
have been in some big plants, prices may 
be forced upwards. So you'll be more 
likely to have to pay more at the height 
of the season than you will have to pay 
right now.” 


A Refrigerator Salesman’s Answer: 
“As business improves and demand quick- 
ens in any line the tendency of prices is 
to go up. This is true in any line of busi- 
ness. Did you ever notice that theaters 
raise prices on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays? It’s because the demand is 
there and they know they can get more 
money for their tickets. The same is true 
of the world’s series baseball games. 


[48] 


Greater demand always pushes up prices. 
Now our industry is coming into its peak 
season when sales are pushing produc- 
tion. Is it likely that a manufacturer is 
going to reduce his prices at the time of 
year when demand is greatest? From the 
middle of March in the South, to the 
middle of May up north the big refriger- 
ator season begins and lasts well into the 
hottest weather. Naturally if prices are 
to be reduced they will not be reduced 
until next fall when demand begins to 
slacken, and of course, no one knows what 
will happen that far ahead. And even if 
they were reduced by next fall the re- 
frigerator would more than make up for 
the small price reduction. You'll be safe 
in buying now.” 


“See Me Later” 


An Insurance Salesman’s Answer: “If 
you die tonight this sample policy I have 
just shown you will not be worth a cent 
to a widow. But if you sign the applica- 
tion now you are covered, no matter what 
happens. Now I don’t want to take that 
chance. Nor do you. There’s many a 
poverty-stricken family in this country 
today who would have been left in com- 
fortable circumstances had it not been for 
the fact that the head of the family put 
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off an insurance salesman. I’m not going 
to let you take that chance.” 


An Electric Fan Salesman’s Answer: 
“Did you ever hear the story about the 
Arkansas farmer whose house burned 
down because he put off fixing the fire- 
place chimney? It was like this. There 
was a lot of loose stones in the crude 
chimney which permitted sparks and fire 
to escape on the roof. The farmer knew 
all about it, but when the fire was burn- 
ing the chimney was too hot to repair. 
And when there was no fire in the 
chimney there wasn’t any danger, so he 
just put it off, until one cold day the draft 
sucked a lot of blazing embers up the 
chimney, set fire to the roof, and the 
house burned down. He wouldn’t prepare 
in advance. You don’t need these fans 
now. But this summer when Old Sol goes 
on a rampage and your customers come 
crowding in for electric fans you will not 
be able to accommodate them. But if you 
buy now you'll have that profit to ring 
up in the cash register on the first hot 
day—just as the farmer would have had 
his house had he repaired the chimney 
when he didn’t need it.” 


“I’m Not Going to Buy Until Fall” 


A Calendar Salesman’s Answer: “If 
you saw an advertisement of a big cloth- 
ing sale that started tomorrow and ran 
for a week, when would you buy, on the 
first day when the selection was complete, 
or on the last day when all the good 
numbers had been picked over and sold? 
Now it’s the same in buying calendars. 
Eighty to 90 per cent of the calendars are 
sold in January, February and March. 
The good numbers go first, and by fall 
there’s a lot of the best numbers which 
have been sold out. Do you want to pick 
over the remnants, or make your selection 
from the pick of the iine? You will al- 
ways be glad you looked ahead in buying 
your calendar supply now.” 


“I Want the Ten-Case Price” 


A Soap Salesman’s Answer: “You 
can have it. Just sign the order for ten 
cases. That’s the only way I know of 
getting it. Honestly it is. Let me show 
you what it means to give the quantity 
price to one-case buyers. We write up 
ten orders. We go to the stock room ten 
times. We make out ten shipping orders. 
We make out ten bills of lading. We write 
up ten invoices. We make ten entries on 
our books. We mail out ten inventory 
cards. Now then, that means that we 
have given away all this work only to 
take in the same amount of money we 
would have taken in from another buyer 
who bought ten cases and required only 
one of these various operations. Shall J 


5” 


put you down for ten cases? 


“I'm Waiting to See If Beer Comes 
Back” 


A Soda Fountain Salesman’s Answer: 
“You admit the need of this new fountain. 
Now let’s see what will happen to you 
if beer does come back. Most of the 
drinks you sell from a soda fountain are 
sweet drinks, and beer drinkers are 
famous for their dislike of sweets. Beer 
drinkers are not your present customers 
nor will they be if legal beer returns. Ice 
cream sodas and beer are not competitors. 
Coca Cola and beer are not competitors. 
The bulk of your patrons are people who'd 
never go into a saloon or beer parlor if 
there was one on every corner. The taxes 
that are placed on beer, the restrictions 
that will inevitably surround its sale will 
take it entirely out of the competition 
with your business. Remember we had 
plenty of soda fountains before the saloon 
disappeared and the speakeasy took its 
place. With the closing of beer flats, 
where free lunches are served, with the 
end of speakeasies in sight your business 
may actually show a considerable increase, 
instead of decrease.” 














Where Salesmen Are 


Sharpshooting 


S business improves it is inevitable 
A that certain spots will improve 
faster than others. Business will 
continue spotty, and in some towns where 
the painful process of liquidation has 
been far less drastic than in others, busi- 
ness will improve much more rapidly. 
Some towns booms of 
speculation such as Chicago, New York 
and other centers where the speculative 
activities ran wild and the inevitable re- 
action and liquidation holds back the re- 
covery of business a great deal more than 
in cities where all this grief has been 
eliminated. 
One salesman who travels the entire 


had no vast 


Middle West reports that Cincinnati and 
Milwaukee are two of the best business 
towns in the country today. Neither of 
these towns ran wild during the specu- 
lative orgy. Both are conservative. Both 
have a varied assortment of industries. 
And both are expecting a big increase in 
business if beer comes back. The report 
of this salesman has been verified by a 
number of other sales managers whose 
men are doing comparatively well in both 
these cities. 

Reports from two salesmen who have 
just worked Houston, Texas, say: “Those 
Texans don’t know there is a depression.” 
That is exaggerated, of course, but other 
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reports confirm the opinion that business 
is relatively good in the city named after 
old Sam, the fighting Tennesseean who 
helped Texas lick Mexico. 

According to the United Business Serv- 
ice the following southern states, where 
above-the-average sales opportunities pre- 
vail, are worth special attention: Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 
These states, by various tests such as 
check transactions, automobile registra- 
tions, building, business failures, elec- 
tric power consumption and hardware 
sales all show more consistent steady 
trends than others. Of course, there’s no 
boom on in any of them—and business 
is only relatively good. 


In the Mississippi Valley 


The St. Louis bank troubles of last 
month upset the city temporarily but not 
nearly so much as they were expected to. 
Salesmen who were ‘in St. Louis during 
the actual closing of several banks got 
an awful trimming from some buyers who 
were panicky. But in a few days the 
town’s good old conservative element got 
the upper hand and calm reigned once 
more. St. Louis has suffered less than 
other cities of similar size, and its citizens 
are anxiously awaiting the return of legal 
beer which will provide for thousands of 
employees and bring money to St. Louis 
from nearly every part of the country. 

In Philadelphia, the recent drive to 
“Renovize Philadelphia” brought new life 
to business and proved to a lot of people 
that things weren’t as bad as they thought. 
Authorities point out that no other large 
city has shown such consistent gains as 
Philadelphia since last fall. 

Dayton and Louisville have both shown 
improvement since the first of the year; 
the January slump that hit these towns 
in 1932 having failed to put in its ap- 
pearance. 

In the smaller cities, 


towns of less 


than 50,000 population there are oc- 
casional bright spots which salesmen 
ought to watch carefully. As industry 
picks up here and there, certain small 
towns due to varied reasons will pick up 
speedily. Some of these smaller towns 
will prove very sensitive to gains of any 
kind because the people have lived fru- 
gally and haven’t piled up debts to be 
repaid before they can hope to spend 
any money. 

In industry there are certain bright 
spots. Lithographers, printers and other 
plants equipped to make jig-saw puzzles 
are running day and night with no end 
of orders in sight. One report says that 
even the gigantic Western Electric plant 
at Hawthorne, Chicago suburb, is making 
jig-saw puzzles. We were unable to verify 
this but the report has it that many of its 
long-idle punch presses have been put to 
work on the puzzles which seem to have 
the nation puzzle wild. 


On the West Coast 


In San Francisco and Oakland there 
has been a big rush of workers hoping to 
land jobs on the bay bridge project just 
getting under way. This rush of men has 
oversupplied the market for labor, 
nevertheless this section of the West is 
listed as being in good condition in several 
of the business condition maps. Salesmen 
who are contemplating an early spring 
trip to Southern California had better 
think twice before leaving. There’s noth- 
ing much in the way of good news from 
this section. 

Baltimore is another city where sales 
are comparatively good. Always a con- 
servative old town Baltimore looked as 
if it were a trifle behind the procession 
in the boom days of ’29. But today its 
retail sales, building permits, and other 
business indices are more nearly equal to 
1929 figures than either New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, St. Louis or Chicago. 
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Seventy cents for gasoline and thirty cents for taxes—that’s the way every 
dollar you spend at the filling station is divided up. With every governmental body 
out to sock the motorist, salesmen must join to fight to end this unfair taxation 


Let’s Fight the “Sock the 
Motorist” Racket 


VERY time you drive up to a fill- 

ing station and pay out a dollar 

for gasoline, thirty cents of that 
dollar goes for tax. In other words you 
get seventy cents worth of gasoline and 
thirty cents worth of tax. Isn’t it too bad 
that tax receipts will not spark in your 
engine? 

Motor vehicles pay 10 per cent of all 
federal, state, county and city taxes. Every 
postmaster, sheriff, prohibition officer, 
school teacher, farm demonstrator, gov- 
ernor, senator or other government em- 
ployee looks to motor vehicles for a dime 
out of every dollar he draws as salary. 


[52] 


There are eighteen different forms of 
taxation levied on your automobile, the 
gasoline, oil and supplies it uses. From 
city license fees to Federal taxation there 
is a tax collector always just around the 
corner from your automobile. 

Just stop for a moment and consider 
all the wallops the tax collector hands you 
on account of your automobile. First, 
there are the Federal taxes—a cent a 
gallon on gasoline, four cents a gallon on 
lubricating oil, four cents a pound on 
tires, two and one-half cents a pound on 
tubes, 3 per cent on passenger cars, and 
2 per cent on parts and accessories. 
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Now after Uncle Sam finishes going 
through your pockets along comes the 
state in which your car is registered. The 
state government comes up and plasters 
you with the following taxes; registration 
or tag, gasoline, operator’s license, certifi- 
cate of title, compulsory insurance, sales 
tax, a tax on weight and horsepower, per- 
sonal property taxes. If you hire out your 
car there are still other taxes based on 
receipts, ton-miles, kind of tires and what 
not. 

Your state finishes up with you, leaving 
your pocketbook looking as if an elephant 
had stepped on it, but even then there’s 
the county and municipal tax collectors 
who still demand their pound of flesh. 
The county taxes you on registration, 
gasoline, personal property, while the city 
pokes its hand in your pocket for an 
operator's license, for registration, gaso- 
line and in some cases for special pur- 
poses such as street repairs. Of course, 
not all cities, counties or states exact all 
the taxes mentioned. 


Taxes Gone Wild 


State gasoline taxes range from two to 
seven cents a gallon and as this is being 
written many state legislatures are con- 
sidering tacking on another cent or so 
on gasoline taxes. Here is what happens 
when a state runs wild on gasoline taxes. 
In Florida and Tennessee there is a 
seven-cent tax on every gallon of gaso- 
line. In Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi and the two Carolinas there 
is a six-cent tax on every gallon of gaso- 
line used. In Mississippi, long known as 
the country’s most backward state, 
sheriffs have been known to stop cars 
which have just entered Mississippi from 
other states and demand the tax be paid 
on the gasoline in the tanks. In oné case 
a traveler was charged with bootlegging 
gasoline because he brought in a tank- 
ful from another state. 

Eight states tax gasoline at five cents 
a gallon, and seventeen states ask four 





cents a gallon tax; twelve tax gasoline 
at three cents a gallon, and only three 
states and the District of Columbia have 
kept the tax down to two cents. 

In Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
the county taxes range from one to three 
cents a gallon, and in Florida, Louisiana, 


Alabama, Missouri and New Mexico 
municipal taxes vary from a quarter cent 
to two cents a gallon. 

With legislatures running wild it is no 
telling how much more gasoline taxes will 
be increased; they have already been in- 
creased faster than almost any other tax. 
ever conceived by tax-hungry bureau- 
crats. Oregon deserves the blame for in- 
venting the tax, which began in 1919 with 
one cent a gallon. It quickly spread, until 
now every state demands a tax on gasoline 
and recently the Federal government has 
grabbed part of the pie and so have some 
counties and cities. 


Taxes Increase Sales Costs 


Today the gasoline taxes vary from 25 
to 75 per cent of the total cost of gaso- 
line. In other words every time you spend 
a dollar for gasoline, from 25 to 75 cents 
of that dollar go to the various branches 
of the government in the form of taxes. 
This tax is a terrific burden on industry, 
increasing selling costs, and the cost of 
all kinds of merchandise. 

One reason we haven’t kicked more 
about gasoline and automobile taxes is 
the fact that most of us think these taxes 
are used to pay for roads. That was the 
original intention. But now many states 
are diverting gasoline taxes to general 
funds, to buy seeds for farmers (to raise 
more crops than they can sell), to pay 
for more schools than are really needed 
and to meet other expenses resulting from 
the orgy of spending that nearly every 
branch of the government has engaged in 
during the past few years. 

In 1932 gasoline taxes were diverted to 
the New Orleans Dock Board in Louisi- 
ana, to schools and relief in Texas, to gen- 
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eral state funds in Georgia and Florida 
and in states such as Maryland, Idaho, 
Michigan, New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina gasoline taxes were used to pay for 
enterprises such as fish hatcheries, oyster 
propagation, inland waterways, aviation 
fields and heaven only knows what else. 

In 1932 gasoline taxes alone totaled 
$536,397,458—add to this figure $344,337,- 
654 for registration fees, and $144,864,- 
136 as personal property taxes and we 
have the astounding figure of $1,025,599,- 
248—a billion and twenty-five million in 
round figures—for taxes. That’s a total 
of virtually $40 a car for every registered 
vehicle in the United States—nearly a 
dollar a week. 


What Can We Do? 


It may sound as if a tax of $40 per 
car is a small sum, but we must remember 
there are Federal taxes to pay on top 
of the taxes just listed. Federal taxes 
increase the taxes just quoted approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, which means that the 
figure jumps to approximately $50 a year, 
or a dollar a week. 

How much longer will motorists accept 
this burden of taxation without vigorous 
protest? It is certain that the most we 


can hope for at present is to prevent any 
of the various increases now being con- 
sidered by legislatures from being put 
into effect. Even to do this we must act 
vigorously and promptly. There are sev- 
eral ways salesmen can help reduce taxes. 
One is to kick and talk about taxes when- 
ever and wherever possible. 


Put Up a Big Kick 


Another way is to kick every time you 
buy a gallon of gas. Of course, it isn’t 
the filling station man’s fault that you 
are being taxed, but if enough of us kick 
to them they'll be aroused to pass on our 
kicks to their city councils, county boards 
and state legislatures. 

If your state is considering increasing 
automobile taxation your state 
senator or legislator and kick vigorously. 
If you .don’t want to telegraph, write. 
Write letters to your local and _ state 
newspapers and point out what your taxes 
amount to. Write your national senators 
and representatives and protest to them 
against the Federal gasoline, oil and auto- 
mobile taxes. It will be necessary to raise 
a big kick to prevent further increases 
and a still bigger kick to bring about a 


wire 


reduction. 


Are Salesmen Windy? 


OES the average salesman talk too 
D much? Would it be better if more 
salesmen were better listeners? 
Abraham Seff, president of the New York 


Life Insurance Top Club thinks that most 
salesmen are too fond of their own “chin 


music.” 

Seff, whose twenty-year record as a 
great producer of life insurance business 
entitles him to an opinion says, “Sometimes 
when I see a prospect he is in a talkative 
mood. Then I sit quietly and listen to 
him. I always believe in letting my man 


talk. The majority of agents (salesmen) 
are too talkative and forcible with their 
prospects. They think when they see a 
man they must sell him the first time. I 
find that I have better success and make 
better friends when I adapt myself to 
my prospects. 

“Brevity is particularly important with 
busy men. When I go to see a big man I 
never make a long speech. I always con- 
dense my facts and tell my story in as 
little time as possible, because a big man 
has no time to listen to speeches.” 
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The New Fighting Tactics in Today’s Selling 


(Continued from page 7) 


of attracting their attention he started 
waging a vigorous sales campaign on the 
entire officer personnel of the Army post. 

He sent them printed matter. He called 
on the officers and their wives. Because 
Army officers know value he stressed the 
various points of structural superiority 
of Kelvinators in a series of carefully 
planned sales talks. At the end of his 
personal sales campaigns he had rounded 
up 111 orders for Kelvinators from 
Langley Field Army officers. 


Prospects with Ready Cash 


Another salesman hearing of this began 
checking over a list of Federal employees 
in his territory. Although there was no 
Army post in his district he found sev- 
eral good prospects—a Federal judge, 
several United States marshals, a post 
office inspector, a number of postal em- 
ployees, and several internal revenue offi- 
cers. In a few weeks he had sold three 
oil burners to members of this group in 
his territory. He has a number of other 
good prospects. 

“What you say is true, but our budget 
is fixed and there’s simply no provision 
in it for scales. We can’t give you an 
order until we enter a new budget period.” 
A banker was talking to a scale salesman. 
If salesmen were as quick to throw up 
the sponge as some writers claim them to 
be this salesman would have bowed him- 
self out and waited until the new budget 
period. 

However, this salesman wasn’t the wait- 
ing kind. He asked permission to conduct 
a test of the scale. This granted he found, 
after a careful test, that the postal scale 
was inaccurate enough to waste more 
than enough postage to pay for a new one. 

“T’ve an idea that will enable you to 
buy this new scale without upsetting your 


budget,” explained the salesman when he 
called on the banker again. “Your old 
scale is wasting postage—enough to pay 
for the scale. Now suppose you put in 
the scale, pay for it monthly out of your 
postage savings.” A banker’s instinct for 
saving money was too strong to resist this 
argument and the salesman chalked up 
another sale. 

Where salesmen may have merited some 
of the present criticism in 1929 when 
everybody took things easily, few sales- 
men really deserve the barbed and bitter 
criticism that is being shot at them today. 
In 1929 when salesmen called on estab- 
lished trade, those same men are out dig- 
ging up new business today. One com- 
pany employing more than fifty salesmen 
recently analyzed its 1932 business. More 
than 70 per cent of it came from cus- 
tomers it had never sold prior to 1982. 
The salesmen had simply combed their 
territories for new prospects. And they 
had found them. 


When Old Customers Quit 


Here’s another report. “Our five biggest 
customers in 1929 bought less than $1,000 
worth of equipment from us in 1932,” de- 
clared the sales manager of a prominent 
office equipment company. “But in 1932 
we were able to show a small profit simply 
because we didn’t wait for these custom- 
ers to resume buying but because we 
called on hundreds of prospects we 
didn’t deem worth while in 1929.” And 
don’t let anybody tell you that 1929 meth- 
ods would have brought any business from 
these companies. A new intensity went 
into every sales call made on these pros- 
pects. 

The ingenuity some salesmen display in 
finding new sales points today is typified 
by the work of a paper salesman in closing 
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a large contract for the paper for a 
well-known national magazine. The sales- 
man called on the buyer and said nothing 
about his paper. But he asked for a tabu- 
lation of postage bills for three months. 
He explained to the publisher’s purchas- 
ing agent that he had a postage-saving 
idea up his sleeve that would be of inter- 
est to the publisher when he had com- 
pleted his calculations. 

With the publisher’s postage bills in 
his pocket the salesman returned to his 
office and began figuring up the cost of 
mailing this publication. In this salesman’s 
line was a kind of paper that has the same 
bulk as the paper being used by the pub- 
lisher, but which weighs less. He calcu- 
lated the difference in weight between the 
two papers, figured the amount of paper 
necessary for a year’s issues, and totaled 
up the savings in using his brand of paper 
against the competitive brand then in use. 


The Facts Were Right 


Back to the publisher he went. He 
showed the publisher the samples of his 
paper, carefully pointing out its greater 
bulk. “Your publication will look just as 
thick with our paper as it does with the 
paper you are now using. Our paper, as 
you can see, has just as fine a printing 
surface, and is the same on both sides. 

“With our paper we can show you a 
monthly saving in postage bills that will 
be worth while, yet sacrifice nothing in the 
appearance of your publication. The 
salesman submitted the exact. figures, 
based on the publisher’s own postage 
bills.” 

Every statement the salesman made 
was carefully checked. Samples of his 
paper were run through the presses to 
determine its printing quality on the pub- 
lisher’s own work. Everything checked 
out just as the salesman had predicted. 
For his work he was rewarded with a 
contract for six months’ supply of paper. 

“What’s your laundry bill every 
month?” asked a washing machine sales- 





man of the owner of a big garage recently. 
The garage man didn’t know but as the 
salesman persisted he turned to his book- 
keeper and told him to find the figures 
and give them to the salesman. From 
these figures the salesman showed the 
garage man that it would be cheaper and 
more satisfactory to put in a washing 
machine to wash the employees’ work 
clothes, wiping rags and coveralls. Now 
that salesman is selling a washing ma- 
chine every now and then to garage 
owners. He has a deal pending with the 
owner of a chain of filling stations as well. 


A Convincing Appeal 


A southern insurance salesman called 
on a prospect who told him that he had 
too much insurance already. Careful 
questioning brought out the fact that the 
prospect had $10,000 insurance and 
owed $5,000 on his home. “Put down 
these figures,” suggested the salesman, 
“$5,000 you owe on your house. Your 
heirs will need at least $2,000 to pay up 
current bills, your doctor bills and funeral 
expenses. That leaves a total of only 
$3,000 you can really call life insurance. 
And that isn’t enough and you know it.” 

The prospect agreed. He bought $10,000 
more insurance just ten minutes after he 
had declared that he already had too 
much. 

These few incidents are but a fraction 
of the ideas gleaned from an investiga- 
tion of present-day fighting sales tactics 
in actual use by salesmen. We are con- 
vinced that they are more typical of to- 
day’s sales work than are the isolated 
cases which are played up in papers and 
magazines that seem to delight in ham- 
mering salesmen. Today as never before 
salesmen know that it requires more work 
than ever to close orders—that it requires 
more prospecting, more calling, more 
demonstrations, and more downright 
scrapping than it ever did. And the rank 
and file of American salesmen are meet- 
ing the challenge admirably. 
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Selling Helped Brock and Keim 
to Bigger Jobs 


(Continued from page 10) 


Will. We have a candy factory here, and 
it is not doing so well. Why don’t you 
buy it and run it yourself?” In a few 
minutes a deal was made and Brock was 
on his way home to tell his wife to 
unpack, that the trip west was _ post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Soon the little factory was behind with 
orders. Brock sold more candy than the 
plant could ship. He soon found the ma- 
chinery inadequate and embarked on a 
rebuilding program that frightened his 
partners. “You'll break us with all this 
rebuilding and expansion,” they com- 
plained. 


Going His Own Way 


“Then buy me out,” answered Brock. 
But instead, Brock soon bought them out. 
The little plant grew and grew until it is 
today one of the largest candy factories 
in the South. 

Two years after buying the candy fac- 
tory Brock was elected president of the 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. His 
work in this position attracted the at- 
tention of political leaders and he was 
drafted to manage a political campaign 
for a friend. He was so successful that 
he was later asked to manage the cam- 
paign of two Tennessee governors. Then 
he ran for United States senator and was 
elected. 

Brock has never forgotten that he was 
a salesman. Every visitor who comes to 
his office, whether at the candy factory or 
at the banks where he spends much of his 
time as an officer, gets in to see him. No 
one is turned away. 

Now we'll consider the story of R. D. 
Keim of Squibb. Back in 1903 the firm 


of E. R. Squibb and Sons was well estab- 
lished. It had been making and selling 
drugs and pharmaceuticals since Civil 
War days and had a preeminent reputa- 
tion. The truth is that Squibb products 
were so good that they sold themselves 
to a clientele of the best druggists and 
medical men. The firm employed no sales- 
men and was proud of the fact that its 
products were so good that salesmen were 
unnecessary. 

Across the Hudson River from the 
Squibb plant a young man was rolling 
pills behind the prescription counter of 
a Newark drug store. He was a registered 
pharmacist and was making a good 
salary, as salaries went in 1903. But he 
was discontented as many young men of 
his age were. But his was not the vague 
discontent of a man disgruntled because 
he was not making a fortune. His was 
the discontent of a man ambitious to take 
on greater responsibilities and enter a 
field of wider possibilities. 


His First Big Sale 


Knowing the Squibb reputation he de- 
cided that he wanted to sell Squibb prod- 
ucts. The fact that Squibb employed no 
salesmen made little difference. He 
thought they needed salesmen and under- 
took as his first sales assignment the task 
of selling the Squibb folks the idea that 
they needed salesmen. 

The first step was a letter of introduc- 
tion to E. R. Squibb, head of the firm. 
Here it is necessary to draw on our im- 
aginations somewhat. Imagine a young 
prescription clerk calling on the head of 
a leading pharmaceutical house, with a 
reputation for conservatism, steeped in 
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the ethical traditions of a profession that 
had little respect for salesmen. It isn’t 
difficult to imagine that Mr. Keim’s first 
call on Mr. Squibb was somewhat of a 
surprise, perhaps even a shock to the 
gentleman who prided himself on the idea 
that his products were so good that their 
sale did not depend on “drummers.” 

But Keim must have made a good im- 
pression. At least he convinced Mr. Squibb 
of his sincerity and seriousness of pur- 
pose. For he paved the way for a second 
call. And on the second call he left the 
gates open for another call. In all it re- 
quired nine calls to convince the company 
that the heavens wouldn’t fall if the great 
house of Squibb so far forgot its tradi- 
tions and pride as to send out a man to 
solicit orders. 

Doubtless Keim could have obtained a 
selling position from any of a dozen 
other companies whose products he had 
been using at his prescription counter. 
There were plenty of good companies then 
employing salesmen. But Keim saw an 
opportunity with the Squibb organiza- 
tion and he laid his plans to take ad- 
vantage of it. 


A Big Salary Cut 


To show his sincerity he accepted a 
salary of $15 a week when he began at 
Squibb’s. It was half what he had been 
earning in the Newark drug store. When 
he started he had to select his own 
samples, fix up a sample case, prepare his 
own sales talk. In short he did all the 
thinking that went with the job. I doubt 
very much if he received a vast amount 
of cooperation from the other members 
of the Squibb organization for they were 
thinking more about ways and means to 
add to Squibb’s scientific reputation than 
of ways to solicit orders. 

Keim well remembers his first order. It 
was for approximately $50 and was taken 
on January 15, 1904. Soon other orders 
followed and in two weeks his salary 
had been raised to $25 a week. His first 


territory included New York, New Jer- 
sey and the New England states. Travel- 
ing this territory he gradually built up a 
larger business than the company had 
ever expected from it. By 1906 an old 
policy of selling only to wholesale drug- 
gists, hospitals, dentists and physicians 
was abandoned in favor of selling direct 
to the retail druggist. 

By 1912 the company was ready to open 
its first branch office and Keim was sent 
to Chicago to take charge of it. In 1915 
he was made field sales manager, and in 
1918 he was general sales manager, a 
position he holds today. He has heen a 
member of the board since 1924. 


Some Big Sales 


Keim inaugurated many new merchan- 
dising policies for his company. Under 
his supervision a method of training sales- 
men has been developed so that every 
Squibb salesman is as much of a mer- 
chandiser as he is a pharmacist. Under 
his direction Squibb has become a leader 
in the field of drug and pharmaceutical 
merchandising. More than two hundred 
salesmen are trained in merchandising 
Squibb products and every one of them 
must be able to pass on new and im- 
proved merchandising ideas to customers. 

Mr. Keim has never lost interest in 
first-hand experience in selling. His larg- 
est order was sold to a chain of drug 
stores and totaled $22,000. Another large 
order of which he is proud was one for 
every one of the 1,200 Squibb products. 

Mr. Keim’s success has been reached 
by sticking to one firm and by creating 
a place for himself where a place didn’t 
seem to exist. With the exception of his 
short experience as a retail pharmacist 
his entire career has been with Squibb. 
He was born in Newark, New Jersey, 
August 8, 1879, and started with Squibb 
January 1, 1904, when he was but twenty- 
five years old. Now, thirty years later, 
he’s just as eager to learn more about 
selling as he was then. 
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What I Put in My Diary 


(Continued from page 41) 


best plans for using a diary is to put down 
important dates ahead. I put down each 
year, months ahead of time, the dates for 
paying my life insurance premiums, dates 
when notes or interest is due on the mort- 
gage on my home, my wife’s birthday, 
my wedding anniversary, and other per- 
sonal items. Then whenever I learn of a 
customer who holds an annual sale, such 
as an August Clearing Sale, I put down 
this date and try to send him some idea 
or plan that may be helpful to him. 

There’s a lot of other information that 
goes into this diary that often comes in 
handy. The numbers of my watch, my 
automobile, typewriter and camera are 
all entered in the diary so that in case 
they are lost or stolen I will have a record 
to help in recovery. 

Perhaps after all the most useful and 
helpful information is the miscellaneous, 


unclassified material that finds its way 
into my diary. Some of it has helped me 
close orders a year or so after it was 
written into the diary; some of it was 
worthless and in looking back over old 
diaries I wonder why some of the entries 
were ever made. 

There’s one word of warning I want to 
add about the use of a diary. Never under 
any circumstances write anything in your 
diary in the presence of a customer. Don’t 
sit and make notes while a customer is 
talking. You’re sure to curb his talk, make 
him self-conscious, or interrupt his flow of 
thought. Train yourself to remember what 
was said until after you leave; train your- 
self to remember figures, dates, quantities. 
Don’t use your notebook or diary as a 
substitute for a good, sound memory. 
Rather, make your memory an accurate 
aid to an interesting and complete diary. 


When Dealers Fall for “Big Profits” 


(Continued from page 11) 


profit of $1.00 for selling the dozen. He 
is doing very well with items at this price. 
He is moving a considerable quantity and 
making a fair profit. 

Along comes a salesman with an “off” 
brand. He makes a big “to-do” about 
selling the same type of merchandise, same 
size package and everything for $1.80 a 
dozen, thus supposedly saving the mer- 
chant 20 cents a dozen. What happens to 
the merchant who puts in a line of this 
off-brand stuff at $1.80 a dozen? Does he 
pocket that extra 20 cents? No, he doesn’t. 
What happens is that after considerable 
pushing and extra effort he manages to 
sell some of the off-brand stuff, but finally 


ends up with two packages out of every 
dozen left over as dead and worthless 
stock. Instead of getting his full $3.00 for 
the dozen he bought, he has sold only ten 
packages, receiving $2.50 instead of the 
$3.00 he would have received for the bet- 
ter known merchandise. 

Now then, let’s cast up and see how 
he comes out. Had he paid $2.00 a dozen 
for sure-selling merchandise he would 
have ended the transaction with a gross 
of $1.00. But his shelf-sticking $1.80-a- 
dozen stuff wouldn’t move without special 
effort. After spending more time than it 
was worth the merchant gives up and 
throws away two packages out of the 
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dozen because they were damaged, spot- 
ted, dirty or otherwise unsalable. He’s sick 
of his bargain. He has taken in only $2.50 
when he expected $3.00. Hence he has 
made a gross profit of 70 cents, instead 
of the $1.20 he expected. He has actually 
paid 30 cents for the privilege of “sav- 
ing” 20 cents a dozen on the original 
price of the merchandise. 

Even if the off-brand stuff finally sells, 
he has put out a lot of extra work, tied 
up his money longer, offended some cus- 
tomers and wasted his own time to ring 
up an additional 20 cents on his cash 
register. From any standpoint he is a 
loser by buying the kind of merchandise 
that sells only when he gets behind it with 
a powerful push. 


Where Price Cutting Starts 


There’s still another important angle 
to this proposition, too. Faced with a 
lot of slow moving merchandise many 
merchants will whack the price, hoping 
to move it. Instead of getting the 25 
cents they thought they could sell it for, 
they whack the price down to 23 or 21 
cents thereby more than sacrificing the 
extra profit they expected. When this 
happens a perfectly good 25-cent seller 
goes on the cut-price list and other mer- 
chants follow and another article has been 
taken off the profit list. That is the way 
price-cutting starts—with merchants who 
hope to make an extra profit, then find it 
impossible and cut the price on substand- 
ard merchandise, forcing other dealers to 
meet their prices—not with off-brand 
stuff, but with standard merchandise. 

One of the oldest selling “gags” which 
merchants still occasionally believe is the 
“our firm doesn’t spend a lot of money 
for advertising. Instead we pass on this 
extra profit to you.”. That’s a pretty little 
story; almost every green merchant falls 
for it. Some of them fall for it so con- 
sistently that they soon hear the sound of 
the sheriff’s hammer as he tacks up the 
bankruptcy notice on their front door. 


Did you ever stop to wonder why it is 
that bankrupt stocks bring such a small 
percentage of the original cost of the 
merchandise? It is because so many bank- 
rupt stocks are loaded with off-brand 
merchandise. That’s the reason, and in 
many cases the only reason. Well-known 
merchandise, in good condition, brings a 
fair price, even at bankrupt sales. That’s 
why we say that the man who pays for 
advertising is the man who tries to sell 
goods that aren’t advertised. 

There used to be 
well-known brand of soap who had a sales 
plan that he used when a merchant kicked 
about the small profit he could make on 
the salesman’s well advertised brand of 


a salesman for a 


soap. Just as the merchant thought he 
had the salesman in a tight corner the 
salesman would carefully unwrap a bar 
of soap from a plain wrapper. It was 
slightly larger than the regular sized bar 
of soap he sold, but it was exactly the 
same soap. He had simply made two bars 
of soap out of one by softening them and 
sticking them together. 


More Profit in Branded Goods 


“Now here is a bar of soap we'll call 
Simpson’s Soap. I give you my word that 
it is good soap, as good as my best selling 
brand. It was made in our factory, but 
you see we didn’t put our name on it. 

“Now suppose you put in ten cases of 
this soap. Every time a customer asks for 
our well-known brand of soap, you say, 
‘We haven’t that brand anymore, but we 
have Simpson’s Soap. It is just as good.’ 
How much do you think you can sell?” 

The merchant would backwater immedi- 
ately. He would almost invariably agree 
that it would be difficult to pass off any 
great quantity of Simpson’s Soap. Then 
the salesman would explain that selling 
Simpson’s Soap could never be profitable 
because it would move too slowly. 

By this time the merchant would usu- 
ally see the point and forget all about his 
objection. 
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To Help Salesmen 
Plus Sales... . 





Practical 
Salesmanship 


By B. J. WILLIAMS 


Vice President, Vitrefrax Company 





B. J. WILLIAMS 


ROUGHT out by Dartnell to meet the need for a common-sense 
book suitable for placing in the hands of experienced salesmen 

who have lost the house point of view, and young men entering 
sales work. It should not be confused with theoretical textbooks. 
The principles of good salesmanship are in the book, but they are 
shown in action. A very interesting, intensely practical book. 


Ten Ways This Williams Book Helps 
a Salesman 





Turning a dealer’s excuse of heavy 
stocks on hand into a reason for buy- 
ing. 

Meeting the objection, “Your price 
is too high.” 

A successful selling plan that uses 
human interest appeal to clinch sales. 


Helping the customer buy when he 
doesn’t want to be sold. 


Practical methods used by success- 
ful salesmen in closing the sale. 


Plans for the new salesman going 
into a territory that has been worked 
before. 


Concrete plans for meeting different 
types of buyers. 

Qualifications needed for various 
kinds of selling. 


Specific instances of salesmen who 
won promotion and how they did it. 


Practical hints for the sales man- 
ager in maintaining salesmen’s morale. 


263 Pages, 5% x 8 Inches, Molloy Binding, $3.75 Postpaid 
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A Department to Help You 


Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


between salesmen and hotels con- 

cerning the matter of complimentary 
accommodations for salesmen’s wives 
when traveling with their husbands. 

Some salesmen feel that every hotel they 
patronize should make no room charge 
for their wives; many of them have in- 
sisted on this courtesy. They claim that 
the additional food sales made by the 
hotel constitute sufficient compensation to 
make up for the extra cost of the added 
person in the room. 

But hotels point out that this isn’t true. 
Most salesmen, when accompanied by 
their wives, seek out a cheap restaurant 
for their meals, hoping to keep their total 
expenditures down under the salesman’s 
expense account. For this reason, the 
hotels claim, it is an unfair burden on 
them when traveling men insist on com- 
plimentary accommodations for their 
wives. 

It is a fact that an additional occupant 
in any room means more expense to the 
hotel. It seems unfair for traveling men 
to demand this courtesy of hotels any 
more than they would demand it of rail- 
roads, bus operators or restaurant owners. 
In rare cases where a salesman has been 
patronizing one hotel for a long time and 
brings his wife with him once or twice 
a year it may be a fine gesture of cour- 
tesy to compliment his wife. But from. re- 
ports it seems that some salesmen have 
been overworking the idea. And it is un- 
fair to the salesman who never brings his 
wife along. 


(TPretsicen” a big controversy raging 


* * * 


Chicago and North Western Goes 
After Business 


The Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way is making a vigorous bid for the 
patronage of traveling salesmen who 
cover the rich territory it serves. Long 
a favored road with salesmen the North 


[62] 


Western is pushing the sale of the new 
mileage books, making every effort to 
acquaint traveling salesmen with the 
money-saving features of the new rates. 

Covering a vast territory from Lander, 
Wyoming, on the west, to St. Louis, 
Chicago and Duluth, the states of Wyom- 
ing, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois are 
crisscrossed by the North Western road. 


* * * 


Head Waiter Now Manages 
Big Hotel 


Former patrons of the Blue Fountain 
room of the La Salle at Chicago will re- 
member Theodore De Witt who was head 
waiter there. After he left the La Salle 
he went to Cleveland, rose to the man- 
agership of the Union Club, then went to 
the Hollenden. Now he is back at the La 
Salle, but not as head waiter. He has been 
appointed manager to succeed Ernest J. 
Stevens, ousted manager whose hotel and 
insurance interests collapsed recently. 


+ * * 


Adolphus at Dallas Remodeling 


Since the heyday of the old Oriental, 
once the leading hotel in Dallas, the Busch 
interests of St. Louis have dominated the 
hotel scene in Dallas. Their Adolphus 
hotel, long one of the leading hotels of 
the southwest, has always kept just a 
little ahead of the parade with additions, 
remodeling and modernization. 

Still determined to keep pace Adolphus 
Busch III, just recently announced that 
$375,000 has been set aside for interior 
improvements, remodeling and decora- 
tions at the Adolphus. With eight hundred 
rooms the Adolphus is looked upon as 
headquarters by many salesmen who visit 
Texas. 
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Remodeling Hotels Everywhere 


Many an old hotel, long famous in other 
days, is being refurbished and remodeled 
in an effort to hold its trade in competi- 
tion with more modern hotels near by. The 
Auditorium in Chicago is a good sample. 
Built during the World’s Fair in the 
nineties the Auditorium was for many 
years the last word in Chicago hotels. 
But time dimmed its brilliance until it 
began to look as if it were a museum. 
Yet many of its former guests liked the 
old atmosphere and furnishings. Today 
it is being refurnished and redecorated 
with a view toward holding the real 
charm of the mellowed old building and 
at the same time providing the most 
modern equipment for every guest. New 
plumbing, new furniture and carpets, re- 
decorated lobbies and public rooms are 
some of the improvements under way. 
Just across Grant Park from the Century 
of Progress, the Auditorium will be a 
popular place during the Fair. Across 
the street and connected with the Audi- 
torium by tunnel is the famed Congress. 

In Montgomery, the well-known Gay 
Teague Hotel, twenty-three years old, is 
being redecorated and refurnished, while 
at Birmingham, the Tutweiler is under- 
going a vigorous renovation and repaint- 
ing. The Tutweiler dining room serves 
food that reminds us of New Orleans 
food, which is about as complimentary a 
thing as one can say about any hotel. 


* * * 


Coffee Shop Idea Hits Railroads 


A traveling coffee shop is the latest idea 
of the railroads in their campaign to re- 
gain passenger business. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad has in- 
augurated a coffee shop service on the 
Banker’s Express, one of its crack trains. 
For fifteen cents the passenger may be 
served coffee and doughnuts. Negro girls, 
instead of the usual negro men, will serve 
and will refuse tips, ’tis said. 


* 7 * 


Salesmen expecting to visit Chicago 
during the Century of Progress are in- 
vited to write for information concerning 
Chicago hotels, restaurants or apartments. 
We'll be glad to answer any questions 
concerning possible accommodations. Just 
write The Editor, THe American SALEs- 
MAN, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 








Reduction in 
Rail Fares 


It’s herel—the money-saving plan that 
travelers will welcome with enthusiasm. 
It comes in the form of SCRIP—is con- 
venient—easy to use—is good 365 days a 
year—best of all, means a clear saving of 
25c out of every dollar invested in first 
class travel. For SCRIP is the wholesale 
idea applied to transportation — rail 
travel priced on a quantity basis. 


Scrip Books Come in 


Two Denominations 


2,000 miles of travel ($72 value) for 
only $54—3,000 miles of travel ($108 
value) for $81. That’s economy—and even 
the traveler who averages no more than 
200 miles a month can take advantage 
of this saving! 


SCRIP is acceptable for local and inter- 
line travel on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway and other western 
roads; is also exchangeable for trans- 
portation to Pacific Coast points. Stop- 
overs anywhere. 300 pened of baggage 
checked free. 


Interested? Pamphlet containing terri- 
torial maps and complete information 
yours for the asking. 
Address 
R. THOMSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 
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PERSONAL 


Classified Advertisements — 50 cents a line of sir words, $2.00 minimum— No Display 


SERVICES 








LARGE NAT’L CREDIT ORGANIZATION 
requires a few aggressive salesmen for Chicago ; 
must be resourceful and have initiative ; willing 
to work. Position will pay big money to pro- 
ducers. Write fully in strict confidence. Address 
The Credit Guide, Inc., 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. 





SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS — In- 
troduce the new mitt, the transparent glove. 
The only one on the market. Item selling fast 
to offices, garages, printers, car owners, etc. 
Put on like cold cream and taken off as easily. 
Sure repeats. Write IDALE PRODUCTS, 
3834 W. 26th St., CHICAGO. 





DISTRICT MANAGERS AND SALESMEN 
WANTED—Wisconsin, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Kentucky, 
with experience selling commercial refrigerators 
or allied lines to represent nationally advertised 
high quality Butchers’, Grocers’ freezer counters 
and refrigerators for every commercial use. 
Eb, FRIEDRICH, Manufacturers since 1883, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS. 





AGENTS — SALESMEN — Sell 22 oz. package 
America’s finest mouth wash for 39c. 75c value. 
SUPREME PRODUCTS COMPANY. 244X Broadway, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





EXPERIENCED CLOTHING MEN 
and capable salesmen in other lines wanted to 
represent THE RICHMAN BROTHERS COMPANY 
of Cleveland, Ohio — the world’s largest manu- 
facturing retailers of men’s clothing. Spring 
and summer line is ready—bigger and better 
than ever. Price reduced to $18.50, same liberal 
commission. Write 

Tue RicHhMAaN BrotrHers Company 

Dept S—Box 331 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





PRESCRIPTION BLANKS— Every druggist 
buys. 20% commission. Prices below competi- 
tion. Restricted territory. References and 40c 
deposit required for samples. COLONIAL 
CRAFTSMEN, COLUMBIA, VA. 





SALESMEN — Every typewriter user needs 
Carbon Paper. Sells $2.50 per box. Send $1.50 
for sample box. Repeats. MONARCH CARBON 
CoMPANY, Masonic Temple, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA. 





AGENTS — Earn big money selling our Resur- 
rection Plants. Samples 25c postage. DESERT 
PLANT Co., Station A., Box 95, EL Paso, TEXAS. 
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Youll Want This Magazine 
Every Month 


And perhaps you will want a friend to have it too. 
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A Better Job ei 
Is Waiting 


for the go-getting salesman who in addi- 
tion to being a dependable producer of 
business, possesses executive ability and 
perspective. 


Here is a book that will help you to devel- 
op sales perspective. It lays bare for you 
the thinking and sales policiesof America’s 
great sales genius— John H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company — the man who trained more 
successful sales executives than any other. 


“The Sales Strategy of John H. Patterson” 


Press Comment 


CrepbIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT—‘“‘NNo business man can un- 
derstand sales and advertising fully 
and completely without reading this 
splendid volume.” 


*- * * 


New York Eveninc Post—“This 
book is at once a business biography 


and a sales doctrine . . . an inter- 
esting and instructive book.”” 
+ * . 


Barron’s—THE Nationa Fi- 
NANCIAL WEEKLY—‘‘Sales execu- 
tives who feel the pressure of selling 
conditions in hard times should find 
valuable suggestions.” 


Written by Roy W. Johnson and Russell 
Lynch. Interesting, human, practical, help- 
ful. 344 pages, 6x9 inches, 33 illustrations. 


Typical Chapters 


The first requirement of a good sales executive 
Making the organization drive itself 

A new sales technique is born 

Helping salesmen over the closing hazard 

The four steps to organized thinking 

Five rules for keeping up sales in a panic year 
Importance of right mental attitude 


Price on Approval $3.50 


A copy of this book will be sent to any responsible 
person on approval; pay for or return ut in 10 days. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RavENswoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 














You'll be proud 


to say 


“I'M STAYING AT 
HOTEL CLEVELAND” 


The moment you enter the friendly portals of Hotel Cleveland, and 
a A the broad lofty lobby, you’ll know it is “your kind of 
otel.” 


The luxuries and distinctive atmosphere of a fine private club. 
Instant, helpful service springing from a hospitable desire to see 
to it that you enjoy your stay here. Meals of a deliciousness 
that has made this the preferred dining place of foremost Cleve- 
landers. And rooms that welcome you, after a busy day, to rest 
and relaxation and repose—deep drowsy beds, crisp linen, deep- 
piled carpets, chairs such as you'd have at home, with well-placed 
lamps and plenty of them. Servidor service, and a well-stocked 
and well-lighted desk. . 


In a word, Hotel Cleveland is very like some fine, distinctive club, 
yet with all the conveniences and facilities you properly expect 
of the most modern hotel in a great city like Cleveland. 


When you are traveling, you will appreciate Hotel Cleveland. 
When your associates or your salesmen travel, it will add to their 
prestige with Clevelanders if their address here is Hotel Cleveland. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


RATES FROM $3 SINGLE, $4 DOUBLE. THREE RESTAURANTS, IN- 
CLUDING POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP. DIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL BY ENCLOSED PASSAGE, 
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A Better Job 
Is Waiting 


for the go-getting salesman who in addi- 
tion to being a dependable producer of 
business, possesses executive ability and 
perspective. 


Here is a book that will help you to devel- 
op sales perspective. It lays bare for you 
the thinking and sales policies of America’s 
great sales genius—John H. Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash Register 
Company — the man who trained more 
successful sales executives than any other. 


“The Sales Strategy of John H. Patterson” 


Press Comment 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT—‘‘No business man can un- 
derstand sales and advertising fully 
and completely without reading this 
splendid volume.” 


* * * 


New York Eveninc Post—“‘ This 
book is at once a business biography 
and a sales doctrine . . . an inter- 
esting and instructive book.” 


* * * 


Barron’s—TuHE NATIONAL FI- 
NANCIAL WEEKLY—“‘Sales execu- 
tives who feel the pressure of selling 
conditions in hard times should find 
valuable suggestions.” 


Written by Roy W. Johnson and Russell 
Lynch. Interesting, human, practical, help- 
ful. 344 pages, 6x9 inches, 33 illustrations. 


Typical Chapters 


The first requirement of a good sales executive 
Making the organization drive itself 

A new sales technique is born 

Helping salesmen over the closing hazard 

The four steps to organized thinking 

Five rules for keeping up sales in a panic year 
Importance of right mental attitude 


Price on Approval $3.50 


A copy of this book will be sent lo any responsible 
person on approval; pay for or return it in 10 days. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAvENSwoop AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Planks in a Salesman’s 


Platform 


OGER W. BABSON is not right all the time but he holds 
R an enviable record for being right most of the time. 
He was certainly right when he said the other day: 
“There will be more business to be had in 1933, but new and 
better sales methods will get it ... The high-pressure, glad- 
hand type of salesman is giving way to the administrative, 
scientific, analytical, resourceful thinker who knows his prod- 
ucts, his prospects and his market.” 


That is a big order. Yet it will be noticed that all of these 
four qualities to which Mr. Babson attaches so much importance 
can be acquired. They can all be summed up in two words: 
“Constructive selling.”’ The day of the salesman who went about 
dropping nails in his competitor’s pickles so as to turn them 
sour, and then came around a few days later for an order, has 
passed. The day of devoting one’s time to stealing the accounts 
which some other salesman has built up has passed. Selling 
must be up to date. It must contribute something to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the country, or it has no place in our society. 
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Constructive selling is the greatest business in the world. 
Destructive selling has been the greatest racket in the world. 
It should be the objective of every American salesman to keep 
selling constructive. He should adopt a code of practice that 
builds for enduring success. He should use his best effort to 
discourage practices that tear down the work of other sales- 
men; that undermine confidence in all salesmen; that add to 
the already too high cost of distribution. 


Let’s rid selling of its parasites. Let’s adopt as the second 
plank in the platform of The League of American Salesmen, 
a resolution to use our best efforts to promote constructive 
selling methods—to scotch the parasite who feeds on the cre- 
ative efforts of others, who builds nothing, creates nothing, 
means nothing in making America a better place to live. 


We will continue to do everything we can to promote the sale 
of American made products, and to discourage the sale of 
products made abroad by pauper labor -and brought into this 
country on the backs of depreciated currencies. But we will 
not stop there. Through concerted action and effort we can 
so raise the standards of American salesmanship that every 
man who wears the red, white and blue pin of The League of 
American Salesmen will be regarded the world over as a con- 
structive, upbuilding force in promoting world prosperity. 


How can we do this? First by practicing ourselves what we 
advocate for others. We will devote our efforts to building up 
the small customer; to uncovering new sales outlets for the prod- 
ucts we sell; to judge results, not according to our total sales, 
but according to the proportion of business we have actually 
created. We will point out to salesmen who boast about having 
stolen business which some other salesman had created, the 
fallacy of such practices. 


It will not be easy to do this. The temptation to grab off the 
other fellow’s account and thus pay back what he did to us, is 
not easily put aside. But in the long run it will pay, because it 
will turn our activities and the activities of our fellow salesmen 
into constructive channels, and thereby make ourselves more 
valuable to our country, to our company and to ourselves. We 
will be truly American in our thinking, as well as in name. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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For Summer 
Selling 


Wit every indicator point- 
ing. to higher prices many 
salesmen are making plans 
for a big summer sales drive 
that will push their sales to 
high points. 


For the May issue we have 
prepared a helpful article 
telling how a number of 
salesmen are going to outwit 
old man Gloom by a con- 
centrated drive for business 
in the early summer months. 


Many authorities think that 
the coming summer will be 
the busiest since 1928 and we 
believe that the May issue 
will help you obtain your 
share of the business. 








J.C. Asprey, Publisher 
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For closer control of sales and salesmen— 


Intensive 
Sales 
Manage- 


ment 


ca TRAMITOREES ANDY 
SALES TASKS j 


LK ANGING 
SKTTING 





By J. C. AspLey 


HIS convenient desk book will help any sales manager to organize, 
operate and control every sales activity for better results. 


It will aid him to build a close-knit organization, devise better methods 
of compensation, train and develop salesmen, establish and direct branch 
and divisional set-ups, create plans for getting more business, arrange 
territories, set quotas and keep salesmen at peak production. 


It is authoritative, dependable, presenting as it does the results of ex- 
tensive research and the confidential, proved plans and methods of over 
3,100 concerns. 

Fourteen Helpful Chapters 


1. ‘Tendencies in Sales Practices 9. Arranging Territuries and Setting 


: ~ v , J J 
2. Executive Control of Sales Organiza- Sales Tasks 


tion 10. Stimulating Salesmen to Greater 
3. Organization of Headquarters Staff Effort ; ate 
1. The Systematic Selection of Salesmen aes —" Office Organization and Con- 
5. Methods of Compensating Salesmen 12. New Business and Sales Promotion 
6. Salesman Training and Development 13. Statistical and Research Opportuni- 
7. Manuals and Standardized Canvass ties 
8. Divisional and Field Supervision 14. Work Organization in the Department 


Handsomely bound in embossed Molloy, 273 pages, size 514 x 8, 
illustrated with charts, maps, tables. $3.75 postpaid 


Sent on Approval 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSwoop AVENUE CHICAGO 
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How Our Salesmen Beat 


the Depression 


Trying out every new suggestion for 
finding new sources of business and 
new uses increased profits in 1931-32 


By ADRIAN D. JOYCE, president 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ALES of some of our products have 
~ fallen off to a great extent in the 

past few years. It would almost be 
safe to say that certain lines of business 
on which we once largely depended to 
keep our plants busy have virtually dried 
up. But we have, in many instances, 
found new markets and new customers 
for other products made in the same 
plants. Although sales to certain cus- 
tomers may have slumped, sales to other 
customers have vastly increased. 

When we saw the necessity for develop- 
ing new methods of selling, finding new 
outlets for the products of our plants, we 
relied heavily on two departments which 
some companies have curtailed drastically. 
We turned to our research and our sales 
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departments to find ways and means of 
replacing temporarily lost volume in cer- 
tain lines with new volume in other lines. 

These two departments, our sales de- 
partment and our research department, 
have been. responsible for the fact that 
Glidden profits have shown an increase 
since 1930. Our research department has, 
in many cases, furnished our sales de- 
partment with new sales ammunition and 
new and unusual selling tools. This work, 
closely dovetailed with the work of our 
salesmen, has stimulated new business 
from a wide variety of sources. 

It has been almost impossible to sell our 
paint and varnish products by following 
usual methods. Some methods 
developed by members of our organiza- 


unusual 
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tion and quickly passed on to other mem- 
bers of our field forces, have brought 
excellent sales of some of our products 
to customers we had never supplied when 
business was easy to obtain. 

Our experience with one product is 
typical. Some time back we developed a 
new type of road marking paint—the 
kind of paint used to mark traffic warn- 
ings on highways, city streets and side- 
walks. This paint, called Romark, has a 
peculiar quality which prevents the stains 
of asphalt and other road materials from 
“bleeding” or showing through. 

Our salesmen, in calling on our trade, 
frequently begin their visit by saying, 
“Who has charge of marking the streets 
in this town?” Often the dealer doesn’t 
know, but being anxious to investigate any 
source of new business he volunteers to 
call up some acquaintance or friend at the 





Aprian D. Joyce, 
president the Glidden 
Company, former sales- 
man, won his spurs in 
actual field sales work 
before he headed the big 
Glidden organization with 
38 plants, in nearly every 
part of the United States 


city hall, or the town engineer’s office. 
Soon he finds out who buys this kind of 
paint. Then the salesman volunteers to 
call on the city official. Usually he sells 
a few gallons of Romark and convinces 
the dealer that if it is impossible to move 
house paint, or barn paint, there is still 
an opportunity to sell other kinds of 
paint. The call on the city buyer is fol- 
lowed by a call on the official who buys 
road materials for the county. Before the 
salesman leaves town he has probably 
sold several orders. 

This done, the same salesman asks the 
dealer to visit the man at the head of 
the fire department in search of still an- 
other order. We make the red paint for 
the Gamewell fire alarm people. Their 
fire alarm signals are used almost every- 
where and constantly need repainting. 
Our salesman, in company with the local 
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dealer, calls on the member of the fire 
department who has charge of mainte- 
nance. He almost invariably sells an order 
of red paint for these signals. 

By this. time the dealer, if he is alert, 
begins to see possibilities in the paint 
business which previously may not have 
occurred to him. He is anxious to co- 
operate with our salesman and wants to 
know what else he can do to stimulate 
his sales. Then, at this point, our sales- 
man usually suggests that he needs a 
painting machine. In many towns there 
are not enough painters to do the work 
that needs to be done and which will be 
done when conditions improve. Many 
churches, factories, stores, and public 
buildings are sadly in need of painting. 
It is probable that everybody will want 
to begin painting at the same time when 
conditions seem more stable. If that is 
true there'll hardly be enough skilled 
labor to do the work when it is wanted. 
Explaining this condition our salesman 
suggests to the dealer that he put in a 
paint spraying machine. When the dealer 
agrees the salesman calls on church com- 
mittees, factory owners, and other good 
prospects for painting, explains the possi- 
bilities of the paint spraying machine. 
Frequently he obtains some orders for 
paint and for the use of the machine on 
the spot. 


Finding New Prospects 


Then we have developed another plan 
for stimulating the dealer’s business. Our 
engineers have built a paint conditioning 
machine. It is an electrically agitated de- 
vice which remixes a can or pail of paint 
so that its condition is as good as it was 
the day it left the factory. Paint, when 
allowed to remain on shelves a long time, 
settles. The heavy pigments gradually 
settle to the bottom, leaving the oil or 
turpentine on top. If left on the shelf 
long enough the pigments will become so 
hard it is difficult for the user to remix 
the paint and (Continued on page 55) 





A sales idea cannot be meas- 
ured by a pair of calipers. It 
must be tried out by salesmen. 
But when salesmen attempt 
to decide without trying 
whether an idea is capable of 
increasing sales they are bound 
to pass up some of the best 
ones. It was the willingness of 
the Glidden salesmen to test 
out every idea that enabled 
them to find enough new buy- 
ers, and enough new ways to 
sell to insure an increasing 
profit during the lean depres- 
sion years which we have re- 
cently experienced 











Building a Live Prospect List 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


ID it ever occur to you that your 
hobby might be the means of keep- 
ing your prospect list full of live 

names? There’s a Westinghouse refrig- 
erator salesman in Pennsylvania whose 
hobby is fencing. He’s an expert at it. 
Some months ago he organized a girls’ 
fencing class and is instructing many 
young women in the art. 

So popular is his class that his students 
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keep him supplied with ail the leads he 
can possibly follow up. He makes no 
charge for the instruction but is more 
than repaid for his work by the many 
live leads that are constantly being 
turned over to him by his class members. 

Another Westinghouse salesman has 
developed an entirely different method. 
Every time he sees a stranger waiting for 
a street car, whenever he meets a new 
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friend in a store, a club or anywhere else, 
he asks, “How’s your business?” The 
stranger almost invariably declares that 
his business is terrible. And then he asks, 
“And how is your business?” 

The Westinghouse man answers, “My 
business is wonderful. It was never bet- 
ter. We are doing better than we ever 
did.” Of course, the stranger is a trifle 
surprised to hear of anybody who admits 
such a phenomenon as good business to- 
day. He immediately wants to know what 
business the salesman is in. And the sales- 
man tells him, explaining that everybody 
seems to want to buy a refrigerator. That 
nearly always reminds the other fellow 
that his wife wants one, that his aunt has 
been talking of buying one, or that ‘some 
friend he knows is looking at refriger- 
ators. In about nine cases out of ten the 
salesman leaves with the name of a person 
who is just on the verge of buying a re- 
frigerator. He says that this one plan 
keeps him supplied with all the live leads 
he needs. 


Adding New Names Daily 


This matter of keeping a list of leads 
constantly freshened up with new names 
is one of the most important phases of 
any salesman’s work. One of the surest 
ways to fall into a sales slump is to spend 
too much time calling on dead leads. It 
works out like this: Suppose you have 
ten good leads on a certain Monday morn- 
ing. You call on all of them and three 
look as if they can be closed. You con- 
centrate on these three, finally close one 
of them, lose the other two. Then you 
must start all over again and build up 
another list of leads. But if, while work- 
ing on those three hot prospects, you have 
added ten more names you're all set to 
‘warm up three or four of them and close 
one or two quickly, without any further 
loss of time. 

A calendar and direct-mail salesman 
uses a plan that keeps him supplied with 
good leads. One or two evenings a week 





he visits retail stores that remain open 
at night—grocers, cigar stores, drug 
stores, book shops, etc. Having built up 
an acquaintance with these merchants he 
asks permission to go through their 
wastebaskets. From their discarded mail 
he picks out circulars, mailing pieces, 
blotters and other advertising materials. 

From this collection he makes up his 
lists of prospects to be called on two or 
three weeks later. Before he calls he 
studies every piece of advertising, tries 
to find out something about the adver- 
tiser’s problems, products and method of 
doing business. When he calls he is 
armed with a lot of information that en- 
ables him to ask intelligent questions, 
and lead into his sales talk with a run- 
ning start. 

In building a live list of prospects it 
is a good idea, many salesmen have found, 
to sit down some evening and try to put 
down everybody’s name they can think 
of. Start like this. Where do I live, and 
whom do I know because I live here? 
They seem like silly questions, but stop 
and answer them, nevertheless. You know 
your landlord, don’t you? Why yes. Is he 


" 


a prospect? 
Many Sources of Leads 


From whom do you buy your coal, fuel 
oil, or wood? Does that bring up the 
names of any prospects? It ought to. 
Have you had your house painted, your 
plumbing repaired, the roof recovered 
recently? There are some prospects for 
you. Put the names on your list for check- 
ing and investigation. 

How about your neighbors? An oil 
hurner salesman recently completed the 
sale of an oil burner to every house owner 
in the block where he lives. 

Where do you keep your automobile? 
In a public garage? How about the men 
who own it and work there? Are they 
prospects? Try them out anyway, because 
some of them are. 

If your car is kept in your own garage 
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A good prospect list is never 
finished. New names must be 
added every day. Old names 
must be discarded or put in an 
inactive file. For every sale 
closed you ought to add from 
five to ten new names to your 
prospect list—depending on 
the number of good prospects 
required to close each sale. 
Don’t forget that the best 
prospects almost invariably 
come from close contacts with 
present customers 


how many people have near-by garages? 
Aren’t they worth putting on your pros- 
pect list? Where do you buy your gasoline 
and oil and other automobile supplies? 
Have you ever tried selling these people? 
Put their names on prospect cards and 
give them a whirl. 

Now that we have started along these 
lines suppose we put down the names of 
your grocer, druggist, butcher, dry goods 
merchant, shoe store owner, doctor, den- 
tist and optician. And don’t forget your 
tailor, and your laundry man, particularly 
the man who owns the laundry. 

Where do you play, and who would 
prefer to buy from you because you play 
with them? Are you a golf fiend? Then 
your golf cronies ought to go on your 
prospect list. Do you bowl, play volley 
ball, poker, bridge, shoot, hunt, ride or go 
fishing? Check over all your playtime 
activities and put down their names. 

Some salesmen take the attitude that 
they don’t want to “pester” their friends. 
If you feel that way about your work 
you’d better change your job. The truth 
is that any normal human being prefers 
to buy from somebody he knows—from 
his friends. Of course, you wouldn’t stop 


a friend on a putting green and ask him 
to buy your typewriter, your adding ma- 
chine, your refrigerator, or your printing. 
But there is a time and place for every- 
thing. And don’t forget this. The biggest, 
most important and most profitable deals 
are put over between friends. 

When a millionaire wants to sell his 
yacht, or a block of stock in his company, 
he calls up his friends and takes them 
to lunch and then talks business. You 
would be amazed how many big deals for 
products such as freight cars, locomotives, 
railroad supplies are closed by men whose 
friends are the buyers. You can sell a man 
and not jeopardize your friendship. If 
you can’t you are in the wrong business. 

How many club committees list your 
name as a member? Do you work for the 
Community Chest, or other civic enter- 
prises? How about the people you meet 
in these activities? If they are prospects 
for your product they’d rather buy from 
you than from some stranger. 


Give ’Em a Chance to Buy 


Who is your insurance man? Didn’t 
you buy from him because you liked him? 
Then give him a chance to return the 
compliment if your line contains a prod- 
uct he can or should use. 

This brings up a point some salesmen 
find helpful. They concentrate their pur- 
chases so that their business is important 
to certain people. They buy all their 
cigars and tobacco at one place whenever 
possible; they go back to the same hat 
store, the same tailor, patronize the same 
filling station. In so doing they become 
known to people who can buy. 

Everybody detests the professional 
joiner who joins clubs, lodges, associa- 
tions just to make acquaintances who 
can be “followed up.” But if you are a 
good member of any group, and are a 
member for some reason other than just 
getting business, don’t hesitate to give 
your fellow members a chance to buy 
from you. 





























RETAILERS will be quick to mark up prices as raw materials advance because of 
previous inventory losses and the scarcity of goods in stock 


Cashing In on the Promise 


of Inflation 


are going up some manufacturers 
and one or two entire industries are 
refusing orders for future shipment. In 
announcing spring prices the Kelvinator 
Corporation, big refrigerator manufac- 
turers of Detroit, guaranteed prices for 
only forty days. In their announcement 
they say: “This price is guaranteed for 
only forty days. We believe that material 
prices will go up. When material prices 
advance, the price of this model will be 
increased.” 
A large paint manufacturer recently 
cut a huge order in half, figuring that 
prices would advance before the order 


S: CERTAIN are they that prices 


could be completely shipped. The truth is 
that few manufacturing organizations 
have any low priced inventories worth 
considering. Buying having been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for so long, any small 
price increase in raw materials must be 
quickly reflected in finished goods because 
industry has been turning raw materials 
so rapidly that there is no surplus in the 
hands of processors or manufacturers. 

Paper salesmen were going around the 
third week in March marking up cus- 
tomer’s price books with advanced prices. 
Most paper houses have withdrawn prices 
and all quotations are subject to immedi- 
ate acceptance. 
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These are but a few immediate mani- 
festations of the price tendencies. That 
there’s a long-pull price advance in sight 
is the unanimous opinion of most leading 
authorities. That a general price advance 
may be delayed a few weeks is possible, 
but that we can escape a widespread up- 
ward movement of prices is universally 
denied. 


Basie Prices to Rise 


As predicted in the February issue of 
Tie AMERICAN SALESMAN the promise of 
inflation has already advanced some prices 
and checked price deflation in nearly 
every industry. In the February issue, we 
find this sentence from the article, “If 
Inflation Comes”—“But even more im- 
portant to a salesman is the fact that 
sharp inflation, particularly world in- 
flation, will have first the effect of check- 
ing price deflation, and next the effect of 
raising prices. Once prices start upward 
there will be a deluge of buying in the 
country.” 

How this works out is seen in a report 
from a flour salesman traveling in east 
Texas. For some time he had been lucky 
to sell three to five cars of flour weekly. 
One week in March he sold thirteen cars 
of flour, simply because merchants wanted 
to protect themselves against price ad- 
vances, thought sure to result from what- 
ever inflation program this country event- 
ually decides to try. 

Typical of many basic industries is 
lumber. Prices have been going down since 
midsummer 1929, or perhaps earlier. To- 
day the situation is that orders and ship- 
ments are exceeding production by 50 
to 60 per cent. With the next six months 
marking the industry’s busiest season 
there’ll almost inevitably be price ad- 
vances with stocks on hand dwindling as 
they are. 

According to the United Business Serv- 
ice Buyer’s Guide indicators for thirty- 
six basic commodities point upwards, 
thirty-seven are steady and only twenty- 


six point downward. Of course, there are 
some basic commodities where stocks on 
hand are so heavy that a huge increase in 
demand and consumption must come be- 
fore prices are likely to move upward. 

The need for careful figuring and 
watchfulness of prices is seen in the ex- 
perience of a Chicago printer recently. 
He took a big job, estimated $500 profit 
on the entire order—when a legitimate 
profit-figure would have been $1,500. But 
anxious to keep his shop open and provide 
work for his employees he shaved down 
the price until there was only a third 
of what he was entitled to. Between the 
time he received the order and the time 
the job was ready for printing, paper 
prices advanced until he had to have vir- 
tually $100 more for paper than he had 
estimated—thus wiping out at one swoop 
a fifth of his estimated profit, which was 
already 66 per cent less than it should 
have been. 


Price Increase Needed 


Men in closest touch with the new ad- 
ministration leaders in Washington indi- 
cate that some kind of inflation is cer- 
tain; perhaps not before midyear, or 
about three months in the future. But 
that it is on the way seems assured. This 
means that money will be worth less than 
it was before, that there will be a rush 
to turn money into commodities, which 
will mean higher prices. 

Searcely anything could be more help- 
ful to business and to employment than a 
general upping of prices. Hamstrung by 
profitless operation for so long business 
needs the encouragement that comes from 
fair profits. With profits in sight busi- 
ness will take on new life such as we 
haven’t seen for alinost four years. There 
is so much to be done that is waiting on 
a little upward surge of prices—new 
building planned but held back, expan- 
sion, repairing, remodeling, rehabilitation 
—all awaiting the “go ahead” signal 
which must be raised by salesmen. 




















A $2,500 Order 200 


Salesmen Overlooked 


RIVING along Ashland Avenue, 
1D Chicago, some months ago the sales 
manager of a Chicago office furni- 
ture manufacturer saw a small building 
in the process of being remodeled. 
Thinking that building repairs might 
call for new office furniture he stopped 
his car, parked it and went inside to ask 
questions. He quickly learned that the 
building was owned and being remodeled 
by the Polish Women’s Alliance of 
America, a prosperous and _ thriving 
fraternal organization. The sales manager 
soon found somebody in charge of the 


operations and obtained permission to 
submit his suggestions for layouts and 
arrangements of the offices. 

When his suggestions were ready he 
called again. It wasn’t long after his first 
call until he was able to induce the per- 
son in charge of buying to visit the com- 
mercial showrooms and inspect the vari- 
ous pieces suggested on the layout. 

As soon as the building was ready for 
furnishing the sales manager of the furni- 
ture manufacturer was called in, the order 
was placed and the furniture delivered. 
The total amount (Continued on page 57) 
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When Salesmen Lend a Hand 
to Gloomy Retailers 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


We have been buying from your 
house for a number of years. During 
all this period your salesman has 
called on us regularly. We would like 
to make you a proposition. Suppose 
we send you our orders regularly, as 
in the past, but instead of through your 
salesman, through the mails. 

This will save you the cost of having 
your salesman call on us. You will 
get as much business as ever al no 
selling cost at all. Saving this expense 
we feel sure you would be glad to make 
up this difference to us in discounts. 

If this proposition is agreeable to 
you please have your salesman discon- 
tinue calling on us, and let us know 
how much you will allow us for this 
saving in selling expense. 


this from one of your good cus- 

tomers? Almost every wholesale 
house constantly receives letters such as 
the one quoted. Merchants everywhere, 
anxious to chisel off a few nickels from 
the purchase price of their merchandise, 
hit upon this idea. They think it is a good 
one. They think it only fair if they mail 
their orders to the house that the house 
give them the benefit of the “saving” in 
sales expense. 

How would you answer such a letter? 
What would you tell a merchant who 
wanted you to stop calling on him and 
pay him the cost of your calls? Whether 


S ts te your house got a letter like 


your house ever receives a letter similar 
to the one quoted from a customer or not 
it is a fact that the question comes up 
every day; the question, “Are our sales- 
men selling enough more than we could 
sell by mail to justify their expenses?” 
Every salesman must justify his expense 
and salary account. 

Editors of Tue AMERICAN SALESMAN 
started out recently to learn what sales- 
men are doing for their customers to 
make themselves worth more to the house 
and to the buyers on whom they call. We 
asked a group of sales managers the ques- 
tion, “What can a salesman do to make 
himself more valuable to his customers?” 

One of the first men interviewed was 
J. A. Palm, of the sales department of 
The George Worthington Company, well- 
known hardware wholesalers of Cleve- 
land. He said, in answer to the question, 
“There are so many things a salesman has 
to do besides sell, it is difficult to enu- 
merate them all. ‘Today, in my opinion, the 
most important thing a salesman can do 
is to show his customers how to buy the 
items that will move quickly and turn 
into money with the least amount of 
effort on the part of the dealer. This 
means that the salesman must know, be- 
fore he enters a store, what is selling, and 
what can be sold. Almost every dealer is 
facing a problem of getting enough money 
out of his stock these days to continue 
in business. If the salesman sells a dealer 
stock that isn’t going to turn quickly he 
is worth very little, either to his cus- 
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tumer or to his house or to himself. 
“One of our men recently had an ex- 
perience that illustrates what I mean. We 
have a window display service which we 
sell to our dealers for $1.00 a month. At 
this price we make no money on it, but 
simply handle it as a convenience to our 
customers because we have found it will 
help them move more merchandise. 
“Calling on one of his customers re- 
cently this salesman was greeted with the 
news that the dealer was going to cancel 
the display service because he didn’t think 
it was doing much good. He admitted 
that he hadn’t even bothered to put up 
the current month’s material. Had he not 
had this dealer’s interest at heart he 
would have permitted the dealer to cancel 
this service and said no more about it. 


A Discouraged Merchant 


“But this particular salesman was anxi- 
ous to do everything he could for each 
of his customers. Quickly looking around 
the store the salesman noticed a big 
quantity of milk pails, the appearance of 
which indicated that they weren’t selling 
very rapidly. ‘Say, I notice a lot of milk 
pails there. Don’t you realize that this 
month’s display service would help move 
those milk pails?’ asked the salesman. 
The dealer thought that it would take 
more than a display card to move those 
pails. He had a sort of ‘Oh, what’s the 
use’ complex that morning. But the sales- 
man persisted, finally persuaded the deal- 
er to find the month’s display service and 
to open it up. There he found a milk pail 
poster, which was quickly displayed. 

“On the salesman’s next trip those milk 
pails had been sold. The dealer was en- 
thusiastic about the display service, and 
thankful to the salesman for showing him 
how to move more merchandise. 

“We had another recent experience 
that shows us how important it is for 
salesmen to make a special effort to in- 
duce dealers to push certain items of mer- 
chandise. We stocked a quantity of low- 





A DEALER who thought he was loaded 
with high-priced soap tried out a sales- 
man’s idea and moved the soap in a few 
days 


price fire extinguishers. We asked each 
salesman to sell a certain quantity of them 
in his territory. Some of the salesmen im- 
mediately got busy and sold their allot- 
ments. But other salesmen didn’t bother 
to carry a sample to show them. One man 
in particular didn’t sell any of them so I 
wrote to him and asked him why he had 
neglected this item. 

“In a few days orders for the inexpen- 
sive fire extinguishers started coming 
from this salesman. Then he wrote me, 
admitting how wrong he had been in 
neglecting this good seller. In his letter 
he said he found many dealers who had 
no fire extinguishers to protect their own 
stores in case of fire. Not only did he 
sell the $1.00 extinguishers but he sold 
some Pyrene extinguishers at many times 
the price of the bargain numbers, and a 
lot of Pyrene liquid as well. In some cases 
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Are Your Retailers 
**Down-In-The-Mouth’’? 


Drawing from the experience 
of hundreds of successful sales- 
men several prominent sales 
managers tell, in this article, 
how their best salesmen are 
putting new life into retailers 
who once thought their busi- 
nesses sunk beyond hope of 
recovery. You'll pick up a 
handful of ideas that will help 
you put some of your retailers 
back on a solid footing and 
prove to them that no busi- 
ness man is ever licked until 
he thinks he is 


his order for Pyrene liquid totaled more 
than the order for the other extinguishers. 

“Now this salesman had actually been 
standing in his customers’ light by not 
calling their attention to this quick sell- 
ing item. Instead of making himself more 
useful to his dealers he was actually cost- 
ing them money. Here is another example: 
Some time back when we started selling 
steel goods, garden tools, etc., for spring 
1933 delivery there was one salesman who 
didn’t sell any of his dealers. 

“One day when he was in the house I 
asked him what was wrong that he wasn’t 
selling any steel goods. He declared that 
he had canvassed all his trade and that 
they were loaded up, not ready to buy, 
or had promised him orders later. “They 
are going to give me the business when 
they buy,’ he declared. 

“This salesman knew better than that 
and I told him so. I suggested that he 
re-work his entire list of customers. He 


did and the results were gratifying. He 
went into stores and checked up on stocks 
on hand. He found out what they had 
sold last year. He pointed out badly 
balanced stocks. He showed dealers what 
they needed and stayed with them until 
they ordered. Now isn’t that better than 
permitting those dealers to lose sales 
when spring business opens up? 

“Our company offers each dealer a 
handbill service, whereby the dealer can 
obtain for a very low price an attractive 
handbill illustrating many  seasonable 
items. Wherever our salesmen enlist the 
full enthusiasm of dealers for this serv- 
ice, encourage them to mail it to all pos- 
sible prospects and to price merchandise 
at attractive prices, compared with com- 
petition in their town or county, these deal- 
ers are doing business. But where our 
salesmen neglect this matter, where they 
fail to sell the idea to merchants, those 
merchants are almost invariably sitting 
around complaining that there’s no money 
in the community, no business to be had, 
and that the world is going to pot.” 


What Is Important? 


Another sales executive whose wide ex- 
perience with salesmen and sales work 
and whose opinion is valuable is E. G. 
Walls of Wm. Edwards & Company, food 
wholesalers of Cleveland. Mr. Walls said, 
when asked what was the most valuable 
thing a salesman can do for his customers, 
“The most important thing salesmen can 
do today is to sell ideas that will move 
merchandise rather than just sell mer- 
chandise. We have a good example of this 
in our business. One man who is perhaps 
our most valuable salesman has fewer 
customers than any other salesman in our 
organization. Some of our salesmen aver- 
age about thirty calls a day—five days a 
week, making one hundred and fifty cus- 
tomers in all. But this salesman has only 
forty customers, yet he obtains from those 
forty customers more business than most 
salesmen who have one hundred to one 
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THE salesman made an investigation of prices and found his customer was asking 
too much for almost every item in his store. Then he pointed out the remedy neces- 
sary to put the store on a sound and paying basis 


hundred and fifty regular customers. 

“How is he able to obtain so much busi- 
ness from so few customers? In the first 
place he does more than sell to them. He 
actually buys for them. There are two 
ways of running a food store. One is to 
buy a little from everybody, picking up 
so-called bargains from every salesman 
who calls. To do this a merchant must 
spend most of his time buying. From one 
salesman he picks up a so-called bargain 
after discussing that salesman’s entire 
line. Then from another salesman he finds 
another so-called bargain. No one sales- 
man gets enough business from such a 
merchant to make it really profitable to 
call. While this merchant is closeted in 


the back of his store pinching pennies, 
dollars are going past the store and walk- 
ing out the front door. He ought to be 
out in front of his store meeting cus- 
tomers, selling merchandise and building 
good will. 

“The other kind of merchant buys from 
a few salesmen who are worthy of his 
trust and confidence. He has learned that 
month in and month out one house will 
offer just about as many ‘bargains’ as 
another. This week one house may have a 
special on one line, and next week an- 
other house will have a special on some- 
thing else to even it up. With all the 
shopping a merchant can do he can’t save 
enough to pay(Continued on page 658) 











Mr. Hur standing on a platform 
near his plane, addressing one of the out- 
door sales meetings 


HEN the Air-Way Electric Ap- 
W pian Corporation, of Toledo, 
Ohio,. completed its 1933 plans 
there were included several new products 
which seemed to hold important sales 


possibilities if its salesmen over the 
country were made fully aware of the 


Salésmanship 
on Wings 


T. Russ Hill holds 
nine sales meetings 
and travels 6,000 


miles in one week 


varied features of the new appliances. 

T. Russ Hill, vice president of the com- 
pany, wished for an opportunity to ex- 
plain the 1933 possibilities of the new 
line to every salesman in person. He felt 
that the message he had was so important 
that nothing short of a personal meeting 
with his organization would serve his pur- 
pose. But this was, he thought, almost 
impossible. Ranging from coast to coast 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf it would 
require a long time away from head- 
quarters to visit every sales office. 

Checking over the airline maps of this 
country Mr. Hill hit on a plan which has 
proved so successful that many other 
sales executives will doubtless make use 
of the same plan in the near future. 

Mr. Hill decided to fly from town to 
town and hold sales meetings of the mem- 
bers of his organization at the airports. 
If the weather was clear and warm the 
meetings would be held outdoors at the 
airport. If the weather was damp or cold 
the meetings would be held in the airport 
administration offices. 

Word was quickly dispatched to the 
district managers at Chicago, Denver, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, B.C., to have all Air-Way sales- 
men on hand at designated airports on 
certain dates, at specified hours, 
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A.tmost under the wings of the giant plane the salesmen’ gathered and listened 
to Mr. Hill explain the sales plans and describe the new products of the Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corporation, of Toledo, Ohio 


He left Toledo on a Thursday night on 
a transcontinental plane of the United 
Air Lines and arrived at Denver the 
following noon. Springlike weather per- 
mitted an outdoor meeting, followed by a 
luncheon at the airport restaurant. After 
a successful five-hour program Mr. Hill 
boarded the Western Air Express plane 
bound for Cheyenne which is approxi- 
mately one hundred miles north of Den- 
ver. This meeting was attended by Air- 
Way men from Wyoming and northern 
Colorado. About midnight he left Chey- 
enne on the coast to coast plane bound 
for Salt Lake City, arriving there early 
next morning. Bad weather necessitated 
an indoor meeting there. After two hours 
he again boarded a Western Air Ex- 
press plane for the five-hour flight to 
Los Angeles. 

Now, of course, Los Angeles, with its 


vast pride in her balmy weather, had to 
produce a warm, sunny day for the meet- 
ing which was held in open air. Charts 
and graphs depicting the new products 
and the company’s plan were unrolled and 
displayed, studied and considered until 
luncheon time when lunch was served at 
the airport. At four o’clock Mr. Hill was 
again aboard another plane bound for 
San Francisco where he held a Saturday 
night meeting, followed by another flight 
and dinner meeting at Portland on Sun- 
day night. 

Monday night he held a meeting at 
Seattle, Tuesday night another at Van- 
couver. Leaving Seattle Wednesday 
morning for Chicago, arriving there 
Thursday, the last meeting of the six 
thousand mile trip was held at the Chicago 
Municipal Airport Thursday, and com- 
pleted in time (Continued on page 60) 





